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The Arkansas Banger : 


DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 





[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A RECONNOISSANCE AND A DISASTER. 


Late on the afternoon of the same day, a stern 
figure suddenly made its appearance in the 
Campagna, starting, spectre-like, from the very 
ground. The height, the shape, the features, 
dress and manner, together with the armory of 
weapons disposed about the person, proclaimed 
this apparition to be no other than our formida- 
ble friend, Jonadab Dingle, the Arkansas Ranger. 

“ These Eye-talians are a mighty curious set,” 
said our western hero to himself; ‘they seem 
never to ’a heerd of David Crockett’s notion— 
‘Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.’ They’re 
always hanging back. Twenty times I’ve been 
on the pint of firin’ that yer magazine on my 
own hook. ’Tis agin orders, but what of that ? 
Like Gineral Jackson, I aint afraid to ‘ take the re- 
sponsibility.’ Wl just reckonnyter these yer 
French varmints a bit, and then, if all’s right, 
drop a spark accidentally—no harm in that—and 
then, if I don’t astonish the natives some, sink 
me in an alligator swamp. I was born expressly 
to make a noise in the world, and blowin’ up that 
yer raft of powder will certainly accomplish my 
‘ manifest destiny.’ ” 

Mr. Dingle indulged in a long fit of laughter 
at the idea suggested to his mind, and then final- 
ly subdued his risible muscles into their nor- 
mal state of quietude. 

“Now for a reckonnyter !” said he, taking a long 
stride forward. Quietly moving along, he ap- 
proached the Flaminian Aqueduct, whose ruins 
arose like a huge skeleton, a short distance off, 
Far away in the perspective he beheld the white 
tents of the French and the lines of the batteries, 
whence an occasional flash and burst of smoke, 
followed at an interval by a dull, rolling sound, 
showed that the cannonade of the city had not 
been relinquished. Over the entrenchments float- 
ed the tricolor of France, and dark masses of 

men engaged in military movements were dis- 
tinctly visible. 

The scout glanced around him cautiously, but 
his eagle eye could detect no living thing in his 
immediate vicinity. The level plain stretched 
out before him, and while it concealed no one 
from his view, left his person equally exposed to 
observation. 

“Rather an exposed situation!” thought Ar- 
kansas, looking anxiously around him. ‘“ ‘Thun- 
deration sight wus than a parary! There aint 
no tall grass to lay down and play possum in, and 
a fellow would have a right small chance for his 
life, if there happened to be a lot of these yer 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, with their confounded 
Minny guns, a-posted in that yer ruin. There 
mought be a chance of a fellow of my size givin’ 
up the ghost in double quick time.” 

Still, as after a most cautious and deliberate 
survey, he could detect the presence of no enemy, 
our ranger continued his advance in the direction 
of the aqueduct. ‘“ When I get th.r,”said he to 
himself, “I’m all right, O. K., and no mistake 
about it.” 

By this time, he was in the vicinity of the ruin ; 
in a few more steps he reached it, and two long 
strides carried him through one of the arches to 
the other side. He put his head out to continue 
his reconnoissance, and found himself face to face 
with a French soldier. 

“ A snag!” thought the backwoodsman, as he 
hastily retreated ; but, to his dismay, his retro- 
grade motion was stopped by several more sol. 
diers, who suddenly made their appearance. 

« Rendez-vous (surrender) !” shouted their lead- 
er, sternly. ‘‘ Vous etes prisonnier, monsieur (you 
are a prisoner, sir) ad 

“ Havin’ left my French dictionary in my other 
trousers pocket, to hum,” said Jonadab, “ I can’t 
make out all them hard words, but I reckon 
you’re axin’ me politely to show my papers. 
Here they are!’ and, placing his back against 
the wall, he drew forth a pair of revolvers. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Sacr-r-re bleu!’ exclaimed the non-commis- 
sioned officer, amazed at Dingle’s ineffable audac- 
ity. The soldiers crowded round him, but, with 
true French gallantry, hesitated to attack a single 
man with such fearful odds. 

“Come on!” shouted Dingle. ‘“‘ What's a 
baker’s dozen of Mounseers worth among one 
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And, haying no conscientious scruples to hold 
him back, he blazed away. Before his foes could 
recover from their surprise, more than one had 
paid the penalty of their hesitation. 

“ Diable!” cried half a dozen voices, and the 
muskets were levelled at his person. The heroic 
Ranger recked little for the odds. At any rate, 
he thought, he would sell his life dearly, and he 
discharged his barrels as fast as he could pull the 
trigger. In their fury and surprise, though firing 
at such close quarters, not one of the French 
shots took effect. 

“«Cowards !” shouted Dingle, whose blood was 
now thoroughly up, as a bullet, entering his arm, 
stung him with exquisite pain. ‘Fire away! 
I’m a match for you!” 

The French closed in on him with their bayo- 
nets, but Dingle fought like a tiger, though re- 
peatedly wounded in the struggle. As he felt the 
faintness occasioned by loss of blood creeping 
over him, he unslung his hitherto unused rifle, 
and, taking aim at the leader, stretched him dead 
at his feet. 

“ Ce’st le diable lui-meme!” was the thought of 
the soldiers, as they sprang upon the sinking per- 
son of their single antagonist. But, though 
writhing on the ground, with a dozen hands at his 
throat, he contrived to get hold of a bowie-knife, 
and inflicted several serious wounds before he 
was finally secured. 

“Take him alive!” cried one of the soldiers 
to his comrades. “‘ He is a prize worth having. 
He is either English or American, and may be 
forced to tell what he knows about the plans of 
the Romans. Tie him uptightly. He is a fiend 
incarnate.” 

Jonadab was held to the ground as firmly as 
with iron bands; his furious struggles were in 
vain. Lis victors bound him tightly, and per- 
haps it was fortunate for the Ranger that they 
did so, for the severity of his ligature stopped 
the effusion of blood from some of the cuts he 

had received. They left him under the arch, 
venting imprecations on his enemies, while they 
prepared to assist their wounded comrades. One 
of the party hastened to camp after a reinforce- 
ment and litters. 

Jonadab still struggled, but, finding all his ef- 
forts only served to weaken him, he finally re- 
signed himself to his fate, and, planting his back 
against the wall of the aqueduct, turned his defi- 
ant face to his foes, who looked at him with 
mute astonishment, and howled out a western 
trapper’s song—like a captive Indian singing his 
death-song at the stake. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER’S SONG. 
‘ Come on, you tarnal Mingo! 
I'll make yer walk yer chalks. 
D’ye think I care, by jingo, 
For all yer tommyhawks? 
Heap sticks upon yer brander 
Still higher, if yer can! 
I’m more of sallymander 
Than I am of mortial man. 
And yer cannot shake the dander 
Of a rail American ’ 


“ Look out for the chorus, yer frog-eating var- 
mints! 
“ Yer cannot shake the dander 
Of s rail American ’ 
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“ Varse the second—no particular metre : 
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THE ARKANSAS RANGER AT BAY. 


“* My grand-dad was from Bosting, 
My father was Judge Lynch; 
So hang yer fire and roasting— 
T’'ll never yield an inch! ; 
Come, make yer fagots bigger! ¢ 
It’s seldom that yer see 
A feller of my figger 
Tied helpless to a tree! 
You everlastin’ nigger, 
How dare yer grin at me? 
“Chorus agin, boys : 
** You everlasting nigger, 
How dare yer grin at me? 
“ Varse third—patent stub-an’-twist metre : 
‘“ Stir up yer savage natur’— 
You'll find me, very soon, 
Half hoss, half alligator, 
With a sprinkle of the coon! 
T’ve heard it’s Ingine fashins, 
Game to the last to die. 
Come on, yer black assassins, 
And heap yer fagots high— 
And burn yer old mo-cas-sins, 
Yer bloody imps, say I!” 

“ What do you think of that? Who—whoop! 
Aint Ia roarer? Born on the Red River, cra- 
died in a bee-gum, nussed by a parary wolf, and 
weaned on buffalo hump and streaks of lightnin’, 
I kin jump higher, squat lower, lie flatter, dive 
deeper, stay down longer, come up farther, than 
any mortal man on the four quarters of the globe! 
Who—whoop! Arkansas forever!” 

“ He is crazy,” said one soldier. 

«Yes ; a madman,” said another. ‘See how 
wild his eyes are!” 

“He may be making believe.” 

“ Yes, to induce us to liberate him.” 

“If his madness is feigned it will soon be de- 
tected at the camp. Oudinot will get the truth 
out of him.” 

Such were the comments of his captors on our 
friend’s behaviour. As he went on singing the 
fierce words of the trapper’s song—not a word 
of which they could understand—they stared at 
him silently, and were more thoroughly convinced 
that he was insane. In about half an hour, a de- 
tachment of men marched up, some of them 
bearing litters for the accommodation of the 
wounded. 

The commanding officer looked around him. 

“ Where are the others?” he asked. 

“ What others ?”” 

“The men you were engaged with.” 

“ There, lieutenant,”’ said one of the soldiers, 
pointing to Jonadab, who was surveying the 
scene with an expression of sovereign contempt. 

“There !”’ cried the officer, in surprise. ‘‘ Di- 
able! I see but one man.” 

“ And there was but one, lieutenant, but he 
had all sorts of weapons, and fought like a devil. 
He is an English madman.” 

“No; he is an American,”’ said another. “I 
fought with another of his countrymen the other 
day, and this man came up. I was taken prison- 
er, but escaped. I know him. He is a horror, 
my lieutenant; he fights like a savage. I never 
saw such a giant. His grasp is like a vice—mon 
rE, is a bete sauvage—a wild beast,” said an- 





“ As strongly as a man can be bound, my lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Then away with him! The rest of you at- 
tend to the wounded, and carry them to camp. 
I will go with this man. Ha! hello! he has got 
one hand free!” 

“ Diable !”’ exclaimed half a dozen soldiers. 

In truth, Jonadab had managed to free one 
hand, contrived to get it into his pocket, and had 
taken therefrom a piece of tobacco, and, as the 
officer noticed him, he was bending his head to 
bite off a generous portion. 

“Tie him up quick, or he’ll cheat us of inform- 
ation by taking poison!” cried the officer, hur- 
riedly. ‘ 

Several men rushed valiantly forward, and, 
seizing the Ranger’s arm, took the tobacco from 
him, after it had cost them a violent struggle to 
relax the grip of his fist. Then they bound his 
hand down to his side, so that he could not get it 
free again by any possibility. 

“You sanguinary miscreants!’ cried Dingle, 
“‘you’re a darned sight wus than the copper-cul- 
lured Ingines ; they’d leave a man the last bit of 
tobakker he had in the world, but you—your re- 
ligious principles hev been deplorably neglected.” 

The Frenchmen were looking at the tobacco 
very mysteriously. They had never seen the 
“vile weed” in that shape before. At last, one 
of them ventured to taste. He instantly rejected 
the morsel, and looked at Jonadab with horror 
and disgust. The backwoodsman vented a few 
more imprecations, while they gazed on him as if 
he had been a tiger in a cage. 

“Jest you loose only one hand,” shouted the 
Ranger, “and I’ll fight ye all—one down, anoth- 
er come on.” 

But his challenge was cut short by his being 
seized. As they were bearing him away, a loud 
wail of anguish was heard in the distance. 

“?Tis Nina!’’ said the backwoodsman, whose 
rough exterior concealed an honest and tender 
feeling. ‘ Poorgirl! This will break her heart.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
FRIENDS IN NEED. 

Our young friend Allston was standing within 
the quadrangle of the Avenna palace, musing up- 
on his position and the prospects of his love, when 
a young girl hurriedly made her appearance and 
approached him. She accosted him without any 
prelude : 

“O, signore !” said she, in a tone of deep dis- 
tress amd agitation; and she stopped short and 
clasped her hands, as if incapable of further ut- 
terance. 

“ What is it, fair maid?” asked Alliston, gen. 
tly. ‘Do you wish my assistance ?” 

“O, yes, signor,” replied the girl. 
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| bave happened. . He is a prisoner.” 


officer, involuntarily stepping back a pace or two. | 


“You seem strangely agitated. What has 
happened ?” 

“ Alas, signor, he is gone.” 

“Gone! Who? What do you mean ?” 

“ Deengl.” 

“Dingle?” 

“Ta” 

“ Dead ?” 

“TI trust not; though perhaps the worst may 


“ A prisoner—Dingle a prisoner ?” 


“Yes, signor ; captured by the French.” 

“ By the French ?” 

“ Yes, signor; it is too true.” 

“ But tell me how it chanced.” 

“He was surprised and surrounded yesterday.” 
“ Yesterday ?” 

“Yes, signor; he went out to reconnoitre. 
Some French soldiers, hidden behind the Flamin- 
ian Aqueduct, rushed upon him and surrounded 
him.” 

“ How many were there ?” 

“T cannot tell—a large number, signor.” 

“ But Dingle did not surrender tamely ?” 
“Surrender! He fought like a lion. But 
what could one do against so many? They 
_ bound him and carried him off.” 

“Dingle a prisoner! Poor fellow! poor fel- 
low! Was he wounded ?” 

“T fear badly. He cannot have escaped with- 
out serious injury.” 

“ Did you witness this ?” 

“ Alas, I saw it all. I was following him at a 
distance, as he charged me to do. There were 
none of our men at hand to help. I would have 
rushed to his side to share his fate—but I thought 
I could do more by coming to you than by lay- 
ing down my life for him.” 

“Laying down your life!” repeated Allston, 
looking kindly at the poor girl, whose whole frame 
was shaken with agitation. 

“Yes, my life,” she said, enthusiastically, 
“gladly would I do it.” 

Our readers have already recognized Nina as 
the fair stranger. : 
“And at what time did this happen ?””’ as! 
Allston. 

“Yesterday evening. Alas, it seems an age. 
But I could not find you sooner. You were out 
yesterday when I came, and I have waited for 
you since daylight to-day. I knew that you were 
his friend, and the bravest and best of all the 
men about here.” 

“ But, my poor girl, is there the slightest chance 
for his rescue ?” 

“O, yes, signor, yes.” 

“What, rescued from an army of forty thou- 
sand men?” 

“I tell you yes,” replied Nina, emphatically. 
“I know where he lies.” 

“ Where ?” 

“IT can lead you to the spot at once.” 

“ How ?” 

“Through the Catacombs. When they took 
him away, I marked the place where they put 
him for safe-keeping. I know it well. It is 
near the powder magazine, and in the centre of 
the camp. I could traverse the winding passages 
blindfolded, for I have often followed Dingle in 
his explorations, and he taught me all the signs 
and landmarks.” 

“Poor girl!” muttered Allston. “A warmer 
feeling than friendship inspires such devotion.” 

Poor Nina caught his words, and hung her 
head, blushing scarlet. 

“ You are sure of the way ?” 

“ Sure,” said Nina, impatiently. 

“Is Dingle’s band ready *” 

“To a man, and only waiting for a leader 
whom ‘hey would follow to the death OQ, 
come !” 

“1 will go,” replied Allsten. 

“ Now?” 

“Atonce. I'll follow you. Lead on to the 
nearest entrance.” 

Nina clapped her hands joyfully, and, with 
a light heart and light footstep, led the way, 
Allston following her closely. They traversed 
many streets, and, at last, Nina turned into a 
court yard, which Allston recognized as that into 
which he had emerged after his first passage 
through the Catacombs. They passed on, and 
descended the remembered steps. Nina gave 
Allston a torch, and taking another, whieh she 
lighted at a neighboring lamp, led the way on- 
ward for a little distance. Here reached a 
chamber in which Brunello and the men of Din- 
gle’s band, armed to the teeth, were awaiting the 
girl’s return. They all touched their hats re- 
spectfally to Allston, and showed by their alert 
and resolute manner that they were glad of the 
opportunity of action. 

Allston ence more questioned Nina as to her 
knowledge of the way, since a mistake would 
prove fatal. 

“Rely upon me, signor,” said Nina; “I will 
not lead you astray. I know every part of the 

Catacombs.”” And the firm and confident step 
with which she preceded the party, the unhes- 
itating manner in which she tracked the path 
through the awful gloom, showed more plainly 
than words how th ghly she was inted 
with the fearfal place. 

Every man had a torch, but only each alternate 
one was lighted, by way of precantion against 
emergencies arising from possible delay. Each 
torch was made to burn for hours. The men fol- 
lowed Allston in Indian file, swiftly and silently 
wheeling and winding through the ever-changing 
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passages, until Allston’s brain was completely 
bewildered by their labyrinthine convolutions. 
But Nina never hésitated—never faltered. She 
had spoken the simple truth when she declared 
her perfect knowledge of the dangerous way. 

“TI know all Signor Dingle’s marks,” she said, 
turning to Allston. “By these guides I can go 
and come unerringly. You do not see them, but 
I see every one.” 





The servants were hastening to and fro, uttering 
incoherent exclamations, and terror, anger and 
distress were depicted on every countenance. 

Fearing, he knew not what, he addressed him- 
self to one who stood nearest to the portal, and 
who, though agitated and alarmed, was by far the 
calmest of the group of menials. 

“What is the canse of all this tumult and dis- 
order?” he asked, somewhat sternly. ‘“ Does 





She uttered these words in a clear and pl 
voice, as the party pressed on under her guid. 
ance. On—on—they sped, unfalteringly. 

“We are in Rome, under the old wall,” said 
Nina. “ We shall soon reach the place.” 

Shortly afterwards, they descended a flight of 


8. 

“* Be careful, signor,” said Nina ; “ one step is 
broken, and at the. bottom yawns a fearful pit. 
A stumble only, and you are lost!” 

Down, down they went, as if into the very 
bowels of the earth. The deadly damp of the 
place and the vague sense of danger thrilled even 
Allston’s manly frame. 

“ This,” said he, “is surely the ‘valley of the 
shadow of death.’” 

“ Patience and courage !” said Nina, and they 
began to ascend. Another, and yet another 
flight of steps, and they stood again in the higher 
passages. 

“Here,” said Nina, “you must look well to 
your torches ; beware of the slightest spark.” 

The men held back their torches, while the 
bravest shuddered at the mysterious words. 

“Look there!” said the girl to Allston, with a 
shudder which she could not suppress. 

“I see nothing but a cumbrous mass of stone,” 
said Allston, his eyes following the direction of 
her finger. ‘ What is it?” 

“ The powder magazine,” replied Nina. 

“The powder magazine !” 

“ Yes, but fear not. Deengl has laid his train 
by another passage.” 

“Ha!” said Brunello, “and as we return, we 
can fire the train.” 

“ You will wait for your leader’s orders,” said 
Nina. 

By this time they had passed the “ store-house 
of Death.” 

“ We are almost there,” said Nina, again, and 
her tone was more animated and joyous than be- 
fore. “I have almost fulfilled my task. Your 
brave hearts and strong arms must do the rest.” 

At last, the fair guide halted in a narrow pas- 
sage way. 

“We are now,” she said to Allston, “in the 
very heart of the French camp; but there is a 
broad, vacant space here, and there is Deengl’s 
prison-house. There is an opening just here 
through which we can pass.” 

“Let me see it,”’ said Allston. 

Crawling through a narrow opening, he found 
himself in a hollow about twelve feet deep,-and 
as many wide. Noiselessly clambering up the 
side and cautiously raising his head, he took a de- 
liberate survey of the locality. About thirty 
yards distant lay the tent in which his friend was 
confined. A sentinel paced up and down before 
it, and about fifty soldiers were in the vicinity, 
some on guard, but the most of them were at a 
considerable distance from the tent. 

Allston turned to his command, and signed 
for them to follow. In an instant they were be- 
side him, and ready for a spring. 

“Now!” said Allston in a deep whisper heard 
through the ranks. 

The sight of a dozen armed men suddenly 
springing from the ground, with a woman in their 
midst, paralyzed the spectators for a moment, 
Before they could recover from their surprise, the 
Ranger’s band had burst into the tent, and half a 
dozen knives had cut the bonds which bound their 
gallant leader. 

“Are you hurt? Can you use a weapon ?” 
asked Allston. 

“I reckon,” answered Jonadab. 

A gun was placed in his hands, and he was 
told to fly for his life. 

“Done!” said Jonadab. “But I wont leave 
my tools behind me,” and catching up his own 
weapons, he fied from the tent. 

By this time, the French had recovered from 
the temporary surprise, and the pursuit was hot. 
Shots were fired, trumpets sounded, cries of 
alarm resounded in every direction. The men 
fled, cutting down all who opposed them, and it 
required but a few minutes to reach the aperture 
through which they came. Jonadab and Allston 
brought up the rear; and, though several men 
were wounded in the latter part of the skirmish, 
no one was seriously injured. 

Once inside the Catacombs, the fugitives 
laughed their pursuers to scorn. They heard a 
hurried tramping overhead, and laughed as the 
smoke of sulphur was wafted to their nostrils, 
showing that their enemies imagined they were 
involved in a recess without issue, and might easily 
be suffocated. 

“How on airth,” said Jonadab, addressing 
Allston, while he held Nina’s little hand in his ; 
“How on airth did you contrive to hit me so ex- 
actly, hey ?” 

“ She was our informer and guide,” said All- 
ston, pointing to Nina. 

+“ What, the gal?” cried Dingle. He turned 
his ardent gaze on Nina, and, though his lips 
moved.as if striving to give utterance to the emo- 
tiens that swelled his bosom, no sound came from 
them—bat his looks were eloquent of admiration, 
amazement and gratitude. 

On, on they sped—but from that time till they 
reached their usual rendezvous in the Catacombs, 
he did not permit Nina to leave his side, and her 
bright, intelligent face showed that her heart was 
blessed beyond expression. Nina knew herself 
to be the Ranger’s chosen love. 





CHAPTER X. 
ALLSTON HEARS TERRIBLE NEWS. 

ALLSTON was on the eve of a visit to his beloved 
countess, when Nina had enlisted his services 
that morning, and the claims of friendship satis- 
fied, he had hastened to the cherished spot which 
held the mistress of his heart. But, as he entered 
the court yard, and the outer hall of the palace, 
he instantly became aware that something of un- 
usual importance had eccurred during his absence. 





the permit this ?”’ 

“The countess!” replied the man, wringing 
his hands. “Alas, alas! ‘Then your noble ex- 
cellency has not heard——.” 

“Heard! heard what, idiot? Why do you 
stand shrinking there? Speak out, like a man.” 

“Is it possible that your excellency has not 
heard? Alas, alas, Gran Dio, that I should have 
lived to see or survived to tell it! The countess, 
my. lord—.” 

“ Speak—speak, I conjure you, man !”” 

“ She has been arrested.” 

“ Arrested ?—the Countess d’Avenna arrested? 
You know not what you say. It is impossible.” 

“ Alas, your excellency, it is but too true! 
Ask Pietro, ask Giovanni there ; they’ll tell you. 
Look around you on this scene of confusion— 
witness our tears. It is too true. The heaviest 
misfortune that could befall the house of Avenna 
has come onit thisday. Our noblelady mistress 
has been arrested and dragged away to prison.” 

“What in the name of all that is unjust can 
this mean?” cried Allston; “and,” he added, 
with flashing eyes, ‘‘ who dared to do the deed ?” 

“ Mazzini, Garibaldi, and their excellencies the 
Chiefs of the Republic,” replied the man. 

“ Garibaldi!—-Mazzini! Did they dare to do 
so foul a deed?” cried Allston. ‘Then they 
are false to their chuse—then there is no truth in 
man! But I am wasting breath in these idle ex- 
clamations. Tell me all that has happened, for 
I am in raging fever with my thirst for action. 
She was arrested—well, and who signed the order 
for her arrest ?” 

“ Garibaldi.” 

“Garibaldi?—the man I honored and wor- 
shipped in my heart! Garibaldi ?—the sight of 
whom thrilled my heart with joy! Henceforth 
his name shall be a synonym for rottenness. The 
tyrant—the mean, despotic miscreant! If he has 
done this deed, my dagger and his heart’s blood 
shall be, ere long, acquainted !” 

“Hush, my lord—my lord !” said Allston’s in- 
formant, quivering with a new terror. “All the 
servants are watching and listening. Take care 
what you say and threaten.” 

“TI care not if all Rome hears me,” replied 
Allston, with a scornful laugh. “But tell me, 
old man, how all this happened; then, in the 
briefest space, I may wreak the bloodiest ven- 
geance on the author of this atrocity.” 

“ Well, then,” said the aged servant, “your 
most noble and magnanimous excellency must 
know that not long after your excellency’s de- 
parture this morning, a band of soldiers came 
hither. They were headed by his most illustri- 
ous highness, the most noble Count d’Orbico, 
our noble lady’s kinsman.” 

“Go on.” 

“The Count d’Orbico demanded to see our no- 
ble lady. She appeared. I was present. The 
Count d’Orbico said he had a very painful task 
to perform, and all the more painful from their 
near relationship, and the friendship he bore to 
her. The government had received information, 
however, that she was engaged in t bl 
practices, and that under the guise of fidelity to 
the new order of things, she was concealing per- 
fidy to the Republic. The Chief of the Repub- 
lic had issued a warrant for her arrest, and he 
was the most unhappy bearer of it. He entreat- 
ed the countess to be calm, for he did not doubt 
that her innocence would be most triumphantly 
proved to the world.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Allston. 

“The countess was very much startled,” con- 
tinued the servant, “and, at first, turned deadly 
pale; but, at length, she recovered herself, for 
she saw how absurd the charge was. She asked 
if it was possible that her well-known fidelity to 
Rome could not shield her from suspicion. The 
count replied that her accusers asserted this to be 
a mask, and that they would not admit the ap- 
pearance of fidelity t offset proofs of guilt which 
they alleged to have in their possession. He told 
her that her trial would afford opportunity for 
vindicating her reputation.” 

“Her trial!’ cried Allston, with horror and 
amazement expressed in his tone. ‘ Her trial!” 
he repeated, in a deeper and more agitated voice. 

“Yes, your excellency, that is what Count 
d’Orbico said.” 

“And what did the countess say ?”’ asked All- 
ston, in a hoarse voice. 

“Poor lady! She said nothing after that.” 

“ Nothing ?”’ 

“No, your highness ; she turned to the soldiers 
with a sweet smile on her calm, beautiful face, 
and bade them to take her away to prison, for 
a true patriot should ever be ready to sutfer for 
her country.” 

“And she would die, an unresisting victim, 
like Madame Roland !” said Allston. “ Die!’’ he 
added, fiercely. ‘‘ Not a hair of her head shall be 
harmed. But what did youand your fellows do, 
old man? Did ye stand by and see the outrage 
consummated !”” 

“ Alas, your excellency,” replied the weeping 
servant, “you do not reflect that we were un- 
armed and undisciplined. What could we do 
against regular soldiers? We did, indeed, make 
an attempt. Giovanni cried, ‘to arms and res- 
cue our lady!’ Guiseppe and Andre, and two 
or three others, unsheathed their knives and 
rushed upon the soldiers. But the countess 
sternly ordered us to retire and ieave them unmo- 
lested. So, my noble lord, how could we do 
anything ?” 

Allston struck his forehead wildly, and glared 
around him with the impatient fury of a caged 

n. 
se And then the countess left ?” he said, at last. 

“ She did, my lord.” 

“ On foot ?” 

“No, my lord, they carried her off in a coach.” 

“And the people—were they aware of her ar- 
rest ?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 








“And what did they do? Did they not at- 
tempt to rescue their benefactress ?” 

The old man hesitated. 

“Speak! What did they do? Why don’t 
you answer me? ’Sdeath, old man, do you know 
it is dangerous to trifle with me in my present 
humor ?” 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said the old man, 
trembling at Allston’s manner. “Pardon me. 
I will tell you all. Did the people try to rescue 
her? Alas,no! They believed her guilty ; and 
so they followed her with groans and curses. 
They shrieked and howled after her. They de- 


manded that she might be given up to them, that | 


they might tear her in pieces. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that the troops could keep the 
people back from the carriage. The windows 
were broken by stones; and it was only by a 
miracle that our poor lady escaped with her life. 
It seemed as if all Rome cursed her.” 

“ And may all the ills that Heaven, in its wrath, 
holds in store, fall on this accursed city and this 
accursed people! May her republican tyrants 
give place to foreign tyrants, fiercer, and more 
heartless, if possible, thin themselves! Welcome 
be the hordes that come hither at the command of 
the perjured president and assembly of France— 
the traitors to liberty and humanity! Welcome 
be their bayonets and sabres! Welcome their 
incendiary torches! May their cannon leave not 
one monument standing, from the Church of St. 
Peter to the Castle of Saint Angelo; and may 
sack and pillage complete the ruin of the ruffians 
who are now holding their saturnalia on the banks 
of the Tiber !” 

“My lord, my lord!” implored the servant, 
“they will arrest you, too. Be careful; there 
are spies everywhere.” 

“Spies ?” exclaimed Allston, bitterly. “Spies? 
Ah, yes; the practices of despotism are, of 
course, kept up in the mongrel republic! What 
care I for spies, or for the republic, either? They 
arrest the purest, the fairest and holiest among 
them all—a young girl created to show us what 
the angels are in heaven.” 

He paced up and down, gnashing his teeth in 


rage. 

> Tell me,” he cried, fiercely, coming back to 
the old servant, “whither did they carry her? 
Where is her prison ?” 

“The Castle of Saint Angelo, my lord.” 

“I thought as much. They have imprisoned 
her there, then ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Did they allow her any attendants ?” 

“ A maid servant.” 

“ Did you see her cell ?” 

“No, your excellency; I did not see, but I 
know in what part of the castle it is situated, and 
you may be assured that it is a fine room, and 
that she will be treated kindly.” 

“ Kindly !” retorted Allston, fiercely. ‘“ Poor 
wretch! You little know the sort of kindness 
meted out to the victim of tyranny, in your in- 
quisitorial dungeons.” 

“Talk low!” cried the old man. “Every 
servant who hears you is shuddering at your wild 
words.” 

And, in truth, the domestics were perfectly 
white with terror, at Allston’s unparalleled 
audacity. 

“What care I?” retorted Allston, fiercely. “I 
am a free born American—accustomed to speak 
my mind. Let them imprison me, too ; it would 
be a just reward for imperilling my life in the 
cause of hypocrites and fools.” 

“My lord,” exclaimed the terrified servant, 
again interrupting him, “I cannot listen; I shall 
endanger my own life and liberty by doing so.” 

“ Well, well,” said Allston, gloomily, “ don’t 
listen, then, nor stand staring there, but go. 
Leave me to myself.” 

He turned away from the servant, and paced 
up and down the hall, plunged in the deepest dis- 
tress and agitation. Then he halted suddenly, as 
a thought flashed upon his mind. He stood be- 
fore all the servants, who huddled in the hall to- 
gether like frightened sheep, and, glancing sav- 
agely around him as if to ask who would dare 
challenge his proceedings, he took off his steel 
cuirass and hurled it to the floor with a clang ; he 
unbuckled his sword and the arms he had received 
from the republic, and dashed them contemptu- 
ously on the marble pavement. He then retired 
to the apartment he had occupied, divested him- 
self of his Roman uniform, and resumed the 
dress in which he made his first appearance, and 
then disposing his revolvers and knives in con- 
venient places about his person, came back to 
the outer hall. Here, in the presence of the 
whole household, he flung his uniform upon the 
armor, and exclaimed : 

“May the republic perish! And may my 
right arm wither, if I raise it again in defence of 
this accursed city !” 

The terrified servants shrank back as he strode 
out of the hall. One, alone—the old man who 
had given him the information which provoked 
this outburst of indignation—ventured to ask : 

“ Whither is your excellency going ?” 

“To reckon with the villains who have out- 
raged your noble mistress,” was the stern reply. 





CHAPTER XI. 
ALLSTON CONFRONTS THE DEFENDER OF ROME. 

Ow leaving the palazzo d’Avenna, Allston di- 
rected his steps towards the Roman camp, and, 
with all his excitement fresh about him, burst into 
the presence of Garibaldi. He found the re- 
publican general poring over a plan of the city. 
Garibaldi rose to greet the young American with 
a courteous smile. 

“TI am come,” said Allston, abruptly, and 
almost sternly, “to know why the Countess 
d’Avenna was arrested.” 

His manner offended Garibaldi. 

“ The reason was given at the time,” he replied, 
coldly. 

“And was that the true reason?” asked the 
countess’s friend. “Has the republic such an 
overwhelming number of partisans—is its fature 
so assured, that it can affurd to treat them with the 
most unheard of cruelty, and thus alienate not 
only the victims, but all who hear the story of 
their wrongs *” 

“We must exercise caution, and, if need he, 








severity, too, sir,” was Garibaldi’s reply. “Our 
city is under martial law, now; and persons sus- 
pected meet with sure and speedy justice.” 

“Under martial law!” retorted Allston. “I 
should say, rather, under mob law, after what I 
have heard this day. And@ you speak of sus- 
pected persons. By whom was suspicion fastened 
on one so far above reproach as the Countess 
Leonora d’Avenna ?”’ 

“It is unnecessary to state now,” replied Gar- 
ibaldi. “ You will learn that at the time of her 
trial.” 

“ General Garibaldi,” said Allston, ‘I respect 
and honor you. I believe that you are a brave 
and noble man. I believe that you are an honest 
man and a true patriot. But it is also my belief 
—a belief most unwillingly forced upon me— 
that Mazzini and his associates are a set of ambi- 
tious, unprincipled demagogues, without honor, 
honesty or courage. That they should have 
wronged the countess I can well believe, but that 
you are are a party to the outrage, I will not 
credit, unless I hear it from your own lips.” 

“Mr. Allston,” replied Garibaldi, sternly, “I 
have heard you through without interruption ; but 
I must warn you to speak more respectfully of 
the government which I have the honor to serve. 
I am willing to overlook your speech, in consider- 
ation of your youth and ardent nature. At the 
same time, I give you warning that you must be 
more careful in future.”” 

“Will you not let me know the reason 
you had for arresting the Countess Leonora 
d’Avenna?”’ 

“You have already heard, sir, that she is 
suspected of treason,” replied Garibaldi, with 
dignity. 

“Will you inform me, sir, on what grounds 
you rest your suspicion ?” 

“T can only say that we had startling informa- 
tion to which we were compelled to listen. I 
eannot tell you yet the names of the witnesses, 
but you yourself shall learn them.” 

“Were they reliable persons ?”” 

“They were, either from their own established 
characters or the reputation of our friends. One 
of them, who is the chief witness, has undeniable 
endorsements.” ° 

“Will you tell me, General Garibaldi, who 
vouches for the witnesses you speak of ?” 

“Sir,” said Garibaldi, coldly, “I have already 
treated you with more courtesy than I would show 
to any other living man who assumed the tone 
which you have seen fit to adopt. I must say 
that you have not shown yourself deserving of 
my forbearance. I cannot sit here and be inter- 
rogated by you in this manner.” 

“If I have offended, General Garibaldi,” re- 
plied Allston, in a tone of deep emotion, ‘I ask 
your pardon. But my veins are filled with warm 
blood, and not with water. The interest I take 
in the countess, the gratitude I feel for her, my 
deep sympathy for her wrongs, my knowledge of 
her pure and lofty character, made me perempto- 
ry and urgent in my tone. I cannot be a luke- 
warm friend to my benefactress. You once 
trusted her and admired her. You ought certain- 
ly to share my feelings. You were her friend— 
her warm friend—and she trusted, and almost 
idolized you. In you she beheld the revival of 
the spirit of her cherished Roman heroes. Can 
it be that you can see her subjected to ignomini- 
ous treatment—dragged to prison amid the scoffs 
of the vilest of the rabble, without a single emo- 
tion of pity?” 

“Signor,” said Garibaldi, evincing some feel- 
ing at this appeal of Allston. ‘You do me 
great injustice if you think I view this sad case 
with indifference. When I first had intelligence 
of this charge against the countess, I received it 
with horror and indignation equal to your own. 
But proof after proof was adduced—witness after 
witness brought forward. We could not refuse 
to entertain these statements. What could be 
done? Why, if such proofs were assembled to 
support an accusation against myself, I should 
resign my sword, and surrender myself to instant 
trial.” 

“ Proofs—witnesses !”” exclaimed Allston, as 
he listened to Garibaldi’s communication in a 
sort of bewilderment. ‘ Believe me, there is 
some fatal error here, or else some dark and deep 
laid plot to ruin the truest friend that ever gave a 
life to Roman liberty.” 

“Signor,” said Garibaldi, who had shown the 
utmost patience and forbearance while listening 
to the ardent young American. “ Believe me, 
that I myself trust in the countess’s innocence 
and integrity. I do not believe these vile charges. 
Still it is necessary to listen to them, and neces- 
sary, as the countess feels, that her character 
should be publicly weighed and publicly vindicat- 
ed. But if the accusations are false, lay the 
weight of your condemnation on her false accus- 
ers. But do not be so unreasonable as to blame 
the republic or the Roman people, who surely 
have had enough to excite them and make them 
hasty in their condemnation of any accused per- 
son. If I, myself, were accused on the same 
grounds, I should be torn to pieces by my own 
soldiers.” 

Garibaldi spoke earnestly, and with a tone of 
melancholy in his fine voice. Allston listened 
to him in silence, but made no comment or reply 
to his remarks. After a pause, the general con- 
tinued : 

“You may be aware, signor, that there have 
been many treasonable correspondences with the 
French since their arrival. These communica- 
tions have been such as to alarm the government. 
The most important secrets of state have been 
divulged, and it is my opinion that at the present 
moment, the French general knows exactly our 
numbers, our resources and feelings, together 
with the position, condition and strength of our 
public works. It is hard, very hard, to bear 
this. We can fight against the French, but how 
against traitors within our own walls ?” 

Allston said nothing, but followed Garibaldi 
closely, as he spoke, intent on obtaining some 
clue to the origin of the charge against the 
countess. 

“Well,” proceeded Garibaldi. “These cir- 
cumstances naturally gave us the most intense 
anxiety, and everything that threw light upon 
this ble corresp was most eagerly 
welcomed by all of us. But in vain we strained 








every nerve to discover the traitor. What was 
worse, it was evident that our betrayer was some 
one high in office—some one familiar with state 
secrets. Whoever he was, he baffled our efforts 
to discover him. For instance, it was—foolishly, 
I think—decided, the other day, that it was unwise 
to avail ourselves of the access we had to the 
powder magazine. The assembly decided thus. 
Well, the French know now that we have found 
it, and have removed their powder. I saw them 
myself. They worked all last night, and had 
men stationed in the Catacombs to prevent ap- 
proach to it. I had word from one of Dingle’s 
men. This secret, then, has been disclosed to 
the French by the same traitor.” 

“Tt is perplexing, very,” exclaimed Allston, 
suddenly. “ It is inexplicable.” 

“ Of course it is. It is so serious a matter 
that I have been compelled to act in some meas, 
ure as a military dictator, and confide none of 
my late important movements and plans; for I 
know that whatever passes my lips is soon known 
to the enemy.” 

“Tt is a cruel, trying state of things,” said 
Allston. “Can you not give a guess as to the 
identity of the traitor?” 

“T have strained my powers of conjecture, 
Captain Allston, but I can find no cluae—no tan- 
gible proof. Well, in the midst of all our excite- 
ment and trouble—when the news of this treach- 
ery had maddened the citizens, and almost con- 
verted them into wild beasts—in the midst of all 
this rage, and fear, and doubt, a charge is levelled 
at the countess, and is supported by what seems 
to be candid proof. Witnesses are ready to give 
their testimony. The charges are sustained with 
fearful force. What are we todo? ‘There was 
an unanimous decision to arrest the countess, I 
was for her arrest.” 

“You?” exclaimed Allston, with fury, 

“7? yes,” exclaimed Garibaldi. “JI, too. 
Not because I believed her guilty; I did not so 
believe. I trusted in her innocence. I believed 
and believe it impossible that these charges can 
be true. ButI voted otherwise. I should only 
have excited my associates against her; and had 
it been possible to prevent her arrest, she would 
not have been safe in her own house. The peo- 
ple would have torn her to pieces.” 

“Curses on the false and fickle rabble!” ex- 
claimed Allston. 

“ What better could you expect from ignorant, 
passionate and deeply wronged men? They 
are no better and no worse than other mobs in 
the same situation.” 

Allston was silent. 

“ At least,” said Garibaldi, “ she is safe for the 
present. No mob can reach her in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. I have taken care that her palace 
shall not be harmed, for, not long before you 
came hither, I sent a few soldiers on whom I can 
rely,to mount guard night and day at the gates.” 

“That was generous and thoughtful,” said 
Allston, deeply touched at Garibaldi’s noble con- 


duct. 
“Tt was just. I repeat, that I believe the 
wholly i ; and if the witnesses 
are perjured, and the crime can be brought home 
to them, I give you the word of a soldier that the 
rope or bullet shall be their speedy portion. The 
countess cannot be guilty, Mr. Allston.” 

“Tt is utterly impossible!” said Allston, 
warmly. 

“If she be proved innocent, she will be at once 
set at liberty, and will be more honored than 
before.” 

“Poor captive!” said Allston, mournfally. 
What must she not suffer now !’”” 

“T have directed them to supply her with 
every comfort, and to consider her lightest wish 
acommand. She has been placed in the state 
apartments, and can look out on Rome.” 

“A great consolation !”” 

“Meanwhile,” continued Garibaldi, “I shall 
spare no efforts to ferret out the vile traitors, and 
subject them to punishment and vengeance. 
They are in our midst—they are suspected by 
me, but I have no proofs of their guilt, and, of 
course, cannot utter my suspicions, even to you, 
Captain Allston, in whom I repose the utmost 
confidence.” 

Allston started to his feet. 

“General,” said he, “I think I can aid you.” 

“Tf so, your services will be most highly ap- 
preciated.”” 

“I, too, have my suspicions, yet dare not de- 
signate the man on whom they rest.” 

“And you propose to pursue the elue you 
have alone ?” 

“No, I know of men who have cunning and 
courage, and they will follow a trail with the 
keenness of hounds.” 

“« Good y? 

“Tam making no idle boast.” 

“I do not suspect you of bravado, Mr. Allston, 
I need not urge you to promptitnde.” 

“TI need the rein more than the spur,” said 
Allston, smiling, “at all times. But the thought 
of the countess will impel me to do all that man 
can do.” 

“‘May you be successful, and may love be your 
reward,” cried the general. 

Allston took leave with very different feelings 
from those which agitated him when he lately en- 
tered the presence of the Defender of Rome. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








TWENTY-TWO YEARS. 


While conversing with Mr. Dousman, of Mil- 
waukee, in front of the Walker House, one da 
lately, he pointed to the spot where Ludington’s 
magnificent block of buildings now stand, and 
said: “ Twenty-two years ago to morrow, Solo- 
mon Joneau, with some five or six other men, 
myself included, put up the first warehouse ever 
erected in that city. It was a small frame bnild- 
ing, and was called ‘Juneaa’s warehouse,’ We 
tugged and toiled a long time at it, making but 
little progress, and, at last, by the aid of a party 
of pl ny who chanced to come into port that 
day, and the use of the hoisting apparatus they 
used on board their boat, we succeeded in getting 
the frame work raised—and subsequently com 
pleted the building.” 

This was but twenty-two years ago, and then 
there were but one or two honses, or, rather, 
shanties, in Milwaukee. To-day it is a noble 
city, as beautiful as any in the Union, with a pop- 
ulation of over forty thonsand, and a future before 
it as bright and promising as that of any city im 
the West. This is progress—this is the Wei. — 
Janesville Standard. 







































(Written for The Flag of our Union) 
THE LAST TRUMPET. 
BY PREDERIC WRreHT. 
The trumpet chall sound, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first. — Pave. 
The hour of our glory Is coming’ ts coming! 
The hour of redemption from darkness to light; 
When the dust-hidden jewels shall glisten, are giteten, 
With beauty and lustre transcendently bright! 
Soon, soon shall the trumpet resounding resounding, 
Mid the wave-hidden caves of the ocean, recall 
The millions of sleepers, whom ages on ages 
Have held undisputed, fast-bowod to thelr thrall! 
The far-stretching desert, whose sands ever shifting, 
No dews ever know, save the tears of ite stain, 
Shall send forth its victims by thousands on thousands, 
Sun-bleached though they be, they shall waken again! 
By the low-gushing fountain, where resting in slumber, 
The travel-worn piigrim had laid down to die; 
The battle-field gory—the garden, the mountain— 
The marble sarcophagus tenants supply. 
From the wild wood and coppice, where Murder, foul 
Murder, 
In darkness and silence hath hidden her slain ; 
Ambition's deep dungeons, the clods of the valley, 
All, all shall enfranchise their prisoners again! 
When the Inst trampet sounding shall send forth ite 
thousands, 
Awakening the echoes of heaven and hel! — 
To the saints ‘twill be music life-giving and glorious! 
To exile and sorrow—an anthem farewell! 
, haste the glad moment—¢weet merey, propitious! 
May faith-gilded patience our bosoms prepare, 
To stand in the season of trying temptation— 
Rejoicingly faithful each burthen to bear; 
Wide spread forth your pinions, ye angels of goodness! 
Ye seraphim, hasten, 0 hasten your Might! 
Roll onward— rol) swift! y—-thou chariot of glory! 
And chase from our vision those shadows of night. 


_——— ¢ won > —— 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PEASANT EMPRESS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN.® 


Tue shades of twilight were fast falling over 
mountainous, war-ravaged Livonia, when, pale, 
wearied and footworn, Catharina Alexowina en- 
tered a wayside cottage to seek rest. For 
many days had the peasant girl been upon 
her journey ; her stock of provisions im the little 
wallet upon her shoulder was quite exhausted ; 
and she felt more than usually dispirited, as in a 
trembling voice she begged a night’s lodging from 
the large coarse-featured hostess who stood in the 
low doorway of the miserable inn, engaged in 
rude, familiar and jocular converse with a group 
of rough, bearded soldiers who sat smoking on 
the benches just inside the keeping room. 

“ A bed and supper ! ho, pretty mistress 1" re- 
plied the woman, when Catharina, stepping up 
beside hereon the threshold, tremblingly made the 
inquiry. “And you have the wherewithal to 
pay? Beds and suppers are not given away 
these troublous times ;” and she boldly stared un- 
der the young girl’s coarse, brimmed hat. 

Catharina sank wearily against the doorpost, 
a hopeless expression settling over every feature. 
For her purse was empty. So long as it had 
contained a ruble she had not begged ; but now, 
hunger aad night had been her prompters. 

“ Aha, I thought it!” coarsely exclaimed the 
woman. “A beggar! Owners of such pretty 
faces ’—and she leered under the hat brim— 
«should not be long in want of a coin wherewith 
to pay for a night’s lodging! Hey, pretty one!” 
The hot blood mounted to the girl’s cheek ; but 
she swallowed every indigaant word that choked 
in her throat. Gathering up her wallet, she 
pulled her hat brim down to hide her face from the 
insolent stare of the soldiery, and turned away. 
“That's good! be off, luggage! ‘The Em- 
peror’s Drinking Cap’ has no room for such as 
hold themselves its mistress’s betters!" cried the 
termaygant hostess, angered by the flash of pride 
and scorn her taunt had called to the girl’s cheek. 
“Hold, dame Bertha!” upspoke one of the 
soldiery, a stalwart, bearded man, who started 
up from leaning on his musket, and advanced to 
the door, a grim smile deepening about his coarse 
lips, “let the pretty stranger tarry, and hold me 
in payment for her reckoning, for, by our most 
royal King Charles, it is not often that our camp 
hes followers sach as this! And stay, my pretty 
one, and let a soldier, weary with a long day's 
fighting for his king, slake his thiret upon thy 
lips thas!” And drawing her toward him with 
one grasp of his stalwart arm, he defiled her pure, 
crimson mouth with a kiss. 
A scream rent the air, an indignant blase lit 
her eyes, and a hot blood-tide rushed over the 
Livonian maiden’s pule face. 
“Unhand me! let me go!” and she struggled 
violently in his hold. 
A course laugh, in which the woman Bertha 
joined, came from the group of soldiery who saw 
this little scene through the open door of the 
hut. A derisive smile deepened about the 
soldier's bearded lips, © 
“ Ha, ha, my dainty snowbird, don’t struggle 
#0!” he cried, folding her closer. “ You are but 

a feather in my grasp! Hat hold, by our good 
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King of Sweden, but you shall rae that!” And 
he grasped her two wrists like an irom vice, and 
a gieam of deadly anger flashed into his eyes, as 
the maiden, in attempting to free herself, bestow- 
ed a succession of vigorous slaps wpon his 
bronzed face. ‘dade! he gasped hoarsely, 
“you shall pay dear for that insult. 
present thou art mine, but om the morrow I will 
turn thee over to the lowest of the camp. Thus 
does a soldier of the wars revenge himself on 
Ilo, there, dame Bertha, a blazing 
fire and good supper in your inner room—and 


euch as thee 
bestir thyself quickly! Come, my fair vixen, I 
will help thee thither!” and he bore her shrink 
ing along 

Hold, good Alaof, let the girl got” interposed 
the woman, now thoroughly foghtened at the 
turn afiairs had taken, and not wholly imsensible 
to the imploring ery of de mavien 

“ Save me, you are a woman! Save me!” 

“ Let her depart, good Alzof, of go hence your 
self. Back to your camp, I pray you, soldiers (" 











oath. “No more of thix! Let as go in, Bertha!” 
And he strode past ber to « litth inner room ; 
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“ The canting fool ! encered the soldier with an 





























“Oo 


ur | every nerve to discover the traitor. What was 


ns sus- | worse, it was evident that our betrayer was some 


one high in office—some one familiar with state 


1. “I | secrets. Whoever he was, he baffled our efforts 


what 


1 | to discover him. For instance, it was—foolishly, 


of sus- | I think—decided, the other day, that it was unwise 
.stened | to avail ourselves of the access we had to the 


mantess | powder magazi The 





bly decided thus. 
Well, the French know now that we have found 


1 Gar- | it, and have removed their powder. I saw them 
of her | myself. ‘They worked all last night, and had 


men stationed in the Catacombs to prevent ap- 


respect | proach to it. I had word from one of Dingle’s 


\ brave | men, This secret, then, has been disclosed to 
honest | the French by the same traitor.” 


y belief 


“Tt is perplexing, very,” exclaimed Allston, 


me— | suddenly. “ It is inexplicable.” 


* ambi- 


honor, 


‘1 have 


“ Of course it is. It is so serious a matter 
that I have been compelled to act in some meas. 
ure as a military dictator, and confide none of 


ut that | my late important movements and plans; for I 

. not | know that whatever passes my lips is soon known 
to the enemy.” 

ly, “2 


“Tt is a cruel, trying state of things,” said 


m; but | Allston. “ Can you not give a guess as to the 


‘ally of | identity of the traitor ” 
Picea “T have strained my powers of conjecture, 
nsider- Captain Allston, but I can find no clue—no tan- 
At the | gible proof. Well, in the midst of all our excite- 
nust be | ment and trouble—when the news of this treach- 
ery had maddened the citizens, and almost con- 
_ reason | verted them into wild beasts—in the midst of all 
#onora | this rage, and fear, and doubt, a charge is levelled 
_ | at the countess, and is supported by what seems 
she .'8 | to be candid proof. Witnesses are ready to give 
i, with | their testimony. ‘The charges are sustained with 
fearful force. What are we todo? ‘There was 
rounds | an unanimous decision to arrest the countess. I 
was for her arrest.” 
a “You ?” exclaimed Allston, with fury. 


‘nesses, 


I “17 yes,” exclaimed Garibaldi. & I, too. 
Not because I believed her guilty; I did not so 
believe. I trusted in her imnocence. I believed 
and believe it impossible that these charges can 


‘blished | be true. But I voted otherwise. I should only 
- One | have excited my associates against her; and had 
eniable | it been possible to prevent her arrest, she would 
dj not have been safe in her own house. The peo- 
li, who | ple would have torn her to pieces.” 
“Curses on the false and fickle rabble!” ex- 
already | claimed Allston. 
\dshow “ What better could you expect from ignorant, 
1@ tone | passionate and deeply wronged men? They 
ust S8Y | are no better and no worse than other mobs in 
ving of | the same situation.” 
@ inter- Allston was silent. 
my) “ At least,” said Garibaldi, “ she is safe for the 
ai, re | present. No mob can reach her in the Castle of 
Task | St. Angelo. I have taken care that her palace 
warm | shall not be harmed, for, not long before you 
; I take | came hither, I sent a few soldiers on whom I can 
‘er, mY | rely, to mount guard night and day at the gates.” 
pe “That was generous and thoughtful,” said 


Allston, deeply touched at Garibaldi’s noble con- 


a luke- | guct. 


1 once 


“It was just. I repeat, that I believe the 


certain- | countess wholly innocent; and if the witnesses 
‘riend— | are perjured, and the crime can be brought home 
‘ almost | to them, I give you the word of a soldier that the 
vival of | rope or bullet shall be their speedy portion. The 
‘. Can | countess cannot be guilty, Mr. Allston.” 


nomini- 


“Tt is utterly impossible!” said Allston, 


e scoffs | warmly. 


le emo- “If she be proved innocent, she will be at once 
set at liberty, and will be more honored than 

ne feel- | before.” 

do me “Poor captive!” said Allston, mournfully. 


id case | What must she not suffer now!” 


lligence 


“I have directed them to supply her with 


‘ived it | every comfort, and to consider her lightest wish 


ir own 


. | acommand. She has been placed in the state 


ss after | apartments, and can look ont on Rome.” 
refuse “A great consolation !” 


vuld be 


“ Meanwhile,” continued Garibaldi, “I shall 


bled to | Spare no efforts to ferret out the vile traitors, and 
should | subject them to punishment and vengeance. 
instant | They are in our midst—they are suspected by 


me, but I have no proofs of their guilt, and, of 


ton, as | Course, cannot utter my suspicions, even to you, 
on in a | Captain Allston, in whom I repose the utmost 
there is | confidence.” 


id deep 
* gavea 


Allston started to his feet. 
“ General,” said he, “I think I can aid you.” 
“If so, your services will be most highly ap- 


»wn the | preciated.” 








istening “I, too, have my suspicions, yet dare not de- 
ve me, | Ssignate the man on whom they rest.” 
nocence “And you propose to pursue the clue you 
charges. have alone ?” 
| neces- “No, I know of men who have cunning and 
iaracter | courage, and they will follow a trail with the 
‘indicat- | keenness of hounds.” 
lay the “ Good !”” 
accus- “Tam making no idle boast.” 
blame “T do not suspect you of bravado, Mr. Allston, 
surely | I need not urge you to promptitude.” 
ce them “TI need the rein more than the spur,” said 
ed per- | Allston, smiling, “at all times. But the thought 
e same | of the countess will impel me to do all that man 
ny own | can do.” 
“May you be successful, and may love be your 
tone of | reward,” cried the general. 
listened Allston took leave with very different feelings 
vr reply | from those which agitated him when he lately en- 
al con- | tered the presence of the Defender of Rome. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
e have 
ith the TWENTY-TWO YEARS. 
nunica- While conversing with Mr. Dousman, of Mil- 
‘nment. | Waukee, in front of the Walker House, one day 
«Bik lately, he pointed to the spot where Ludington’s 
magnificent block of buildings now stand, and 
present | said: ‘‘ Twenty-two years ago to morrow, Solo- 
tly our | mon Juneau, with some five or six other men, 
ygether | Myself included, put up the first warehouse ever 
of ok erected in that city. It was a small frame build- 
T | ing, and was called ‘Juneau’s warehouse.’ We 
o bear | tugged and toiled a long time at it, making but 
it how | little progress, and, at last, by the aid of a party 
of sailors, who chanced to come into port that 
sbaldi day, and the use of the hoisting apparatus they 
ridalch | used on board their boat, we succeeded in getting 
some | the frame work raised—and subsequently com- 
st the | pleted the building.” 7 
This was but twenty-two years ago, and then 
A there were but one or two houses, or, rather, 
se cur. | shanties, in Milwaukee. To-day it is a noble 
intense | city, as beautiful as any in the Union, with a pop- 
t upon ulation of over forty thousand, and a future before 
-agerly it as bright and promising as that of any city in 
ir ae the West. This is progress—this is the West.— 


Janesville Standard. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE LAST TRUMPET. 


BY PREDERIC WRIGHT. 


The trumpet shall sound, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first. —Pavt. 

The hour of our glory is coming! is coming! 
The hour of redemption from darkness to light; 

When the dust-hidden jewels shall glisten, aye glisten, 
With beauty and lustre transcendently bright! 

Soon, soon shall the trumpet resounding, resounding, 
Mid the wave-hidden caves of the ocean, recall 

The millions of sleepers, whom ages on ages 
Have held undisputed, fast-bound in their thrall! 


The far-stretching desert, whose sands ever shifting, 
No dews ever know, eave the tears of its slain, 
Shall send forth its victims by thousands on thousands, 
Sun-bleached though they be, they shall waken again! 
By the low-gushing fountain, where resting in slumber, 
The travel-worn piigrim had laid down to die; 
The battle-field gory—the garden, the mountain— 
The marble sarcophagus tenants supply. 


From the wild wood and coppice, where Murder, foul 
Murder, 
In darkness and silence hath hidden her slain ; 
Ambition’s deep dungeons, the clods of the valley, 
All, all shall enfi their pri again! 
When the last trumpet sounding shall send forth its 
thousands, 
Awakening the echoes of heaven and hell— 
To the saints ’twill be music life-giving and glorious! 
To exile and sorrow—an anthem farewell! 
0, haste the glad t eet mercy, propiti 
May fuith-gilded patience our bosoms prepare, 
To stand in the season of trying temptation— 
Rejoicingly faithful each burthen to bear; 
Wide spread forth your pinions, ye angels of goodness! 
Ye seraphim, hasten, 0 hasten your flight! 
Roll onward—roll swift! y—thou chariot of glory! 
And chase from our vision those shadows of night. 
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THE PEASANT EMPRESS. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN.* 

Tue shades of twilight were fast falling over 
mountainous, war-ravaged Livonia, when, pale, 
wearied and footworn, Catharina Alexowina en- 
tered a wayside cottage to seek rest. For 
many days had the peasant girl been upon 
her journey ; her stock of provisions in the little 
wallet upon ker shoulder was quite exhausted ; 
and she felt more than usually dispirited, as in a 
trembling voice she begged a night’s lodging from 
the large coarse-featured hostess who stood in the 
lew doorway of the miserable inn, engaged in 
rude, familiar and jocular converse with a group 
of rough, bearded soldiers who sat smoking on 
the benches just inside the keeping room. 

“A bed and supper ! ho, pretty mistress ?’’ re- 
plied the woman, when Catharina, stepping up 
beside hereon the threshold, tremblingly made the 
inquiry. ‘And you have the wherewithal to 
pay? Beds and suppers are not given away 
these troublous times ;” and she boldly stared un- 
der the yourg’girl’s coarse, brimmed hat. 

Catharina sank wearily against the doorpost, 
a hopeless expression settling over every feature. 
For her purse was empty. So long as it had 
contained a ruble she had not begged ; but now, 
hunger and night had been her prompters. 

“ Aha, I thought it!’ coarsely exclaimed the 
woman. “A beggar! Owners of such pretty 
faces ”’—and she leered under the hat brim— 
“should not be long in want of a coin wherewith 
to pay for a night’s lodging! Hey, pretty one?’ 

The hot blood mounted te the girl’s cheek ; but 
she swallowed every indignant word that choked 
in her throat. Gathering up her wallet, she 
pulled her hat brim down to hide her face from the 
insolent stare of the soldiery, and turned away. 

“That's good! be off, luggage! ‘The Em- 
peror’s Drinking Cup’ has no room for such as 
hold themselves its mistress’s betters !” cried the 
termagant hostess, angered by the flash of pride 
and scorn her taunt had called to the girl’s cheek. 

“Hold, dame Bertha!” upspoke one of the 
soldiery, a stalwart, bearded man, who started 
up from leaning on his musket, and advanced to 
the door, a grim smile deepening about his coarse 
lips, “‘let the pretty stranger tarry, and hold me 
in payment for her reckoning, for, by our most 
royal King Charles, it is not often that our camp 
has followers such as this! And stay, my pretty 
one, and let a soldier, weary with a long day’s 
fighting for his king, slake his thirst upon thy 
lips thas!’ And drawing her toward him with 
ene grasp of his stalwart arm, he defiled her pure, 
crimson mouth with a kiss. 

A scream rent the air, an indignant blaze lit 
her eyes, and a hot blood-tide rushed over the 
Livonian maiden’s pule face. 

“Unhand me! let me go!” and she struggled 
violently in his hold. 

A course laugh, in which the woman Bertha 
joined, came from the group of soldiery who saw 
this little scene through the open door of the 
hut. A derisive smile deepened about the 
soldier’s bearded lips. 

“ Ha, ha, my dainty snowbird, don’t struggle 
so!” he cried, folding her closer. ‘“ You are but 
a feather in my grasp! But hold, by our good 
King of Sweden, but you shall rae that!” And 
he grasped her two wrists like an iron vice, and 
a gleam of deadly anger flashed into his eyes, as 
the maiden, in attempting to free herself, bestow- 
ed a succession of vigorous slaps upon his 
bronzed face. ‘Jade!’ he gasped hoarsely, 
“you shall pay dear for that insult. For the 
present thou art mine, but on the morrow I will 
turn thee over to the lowest of the camp. Thus 
does a soldier of the wars revenge himself on 
such as thee. Ho, there, dame Bertha, a blazing 
fire and good supper in your inner room—and 
bestir chyseif quickly! Come, my fair vixen, I 
will help thee thither !’’ and he bore her shrink- 
ing along. 

“‘ Hold, good Alzof, let the girl go!” interposed 
the woman, now thoroughly frightened at the 
turn atiairs had taken, and not wholly insensible 
to the imploring ery of the maiden: 

“Save me, you are a woman! Save me!” 

“ Let her depart, good Alzof, or go hence your- 
self. Back to your camp, I pray you, soldiers !”” 

* The canting fool !” sneered the soldier with an 
oath. “No more of this! Let us go in, Bertha!” 

And he strode past her to a little inner room ; 





* Author of “ Peace.” 





but scarce had he gained the door, ere an iron 
footfall, the clatter of uniform, and a stern, manly 
voice, came over the outer threshold. 

“ Alzof, in our king’s name I command you 
to unhand the maid! Is it thus our innocent 
virgins are despoiled—and by a soldier who serves 
in the battles of Sweden? Shame on thee for a 
ravisher—a despoiler art thou—no soldier! They 
are brave men!” 

And with a frown deepening over a stern brow, 
a gallant young officer, clad in the uniform of a 
Swedish subaltern, strode across the floor. The 
discomfited soldier shrank away, and the maiden 
sprang forward and knelt at her deliverer’s feet. 

“Go, Alzof!” and the officer pointed to the 
door. “This conduct shall not go unreported to 
the general, nor to the king, even!” and with 
fallen countenance, and curses, “not loud, but 
deep,” the villain crept away. 

«My poor child !” and the noble, handsome 
features softened as the officer stooped to raise 
the girl, ‘‘let me conduct you to a place of safe- 
ty—but, ah ! what—who do I see ?”’ and sudden- 
ly he paused, agitation and surprise took the 
place of pity, and he spoke no word till, stagger- 
ing against the wall and joyfully clasping the 
girl to his breast, he cried tenderly, ‘‘ Catharina !”’ 

“Constantius, my deliverer !”’ and the maiden 
burst into a flood of tears. 

An hour after the twain sat in the officer’s_pri- 
vate room in the Swedish camp, and Catharina 
related a narrative which, somehow seemed to 
affect the young officer strangely ; and afterward, 
coming from a few ts’ Itation with 
his superior officers, he bade the girl seek rest 
upon his low camp bed, while he himself should 
keep guard outside the door, and on the early 
morn he would conduct her on her journey. 

But to acquaint our reader with the necessity 
of that journey—also with the history of the 
maiden and her deliverer, it is necessary to 
recapitulate an earlier period of their career. 








In Derpat, a little city of Livonia, where the 
peasants tilled the rocky soil, and the women 
spun the fleece of their flocks, was born and bred 
a humble village maiden, Catharina Alexowina. 
The cottage where she lived with her aged 
widowed mother, was miserable enough with its 
rade, unplastered log-walls, clay floor, and straw- 
thatched roof, and but sorry company was the 
decrepid old woman, dozing half her time away 
in the chimney nook ; but the child Catharina— 
flitting about her daily tasks, now bringing fag- 
ots for the fire, now spinning the wool, for which 
task her mother’s fingers had got too old and 
lame, now keeping their scanty wardrobe trim 
and clean with all the skill of a thrifty hand- 
maiden, and now preparing their frugal meals of 
goat’s milk and coarse bread—grew toward girl- 
hood, fairer and purer in her beauty than many 
a royal maiden cradled in satin and eider down. 

Her long, fair hair, yellow as the floss of the 
corn-silk, fell adown shoulders white as the snows 
on Mount Caucasus ; the Danube’s tide rippled 
never so musically in its merriest flow as the 
laugh that floated between her lips of coral red ; 
and eyes, blue as the flax-flower, and scftin their 
gaze as the lambent moonlight sparkling over 
Livonian plains of snow, conned her books “ be- 
tween whiles ” as she rested from her spinning, 
or household tasks. 

At an early age the girl had taken one step 
above her humble condition, for her mother had 
taught her to read, and a good old Lutheran 
minister, resident in the neighborhood, who had 
earliest laid his hands in blessing on the fair 
child’s head, also lent her little books and in- 
structed her in the maxims and duties of religion. 

And so the fair girl grew toward womanhood, 
not only endowed with that gift of beauty which 
Nature had so bestowed upon her above any oth- 
er Livonian maiden, but, as our historian has it 
chronicled, “with a ready and solid turn of 
thought, a strong and right understanding.” It 
cannot be supposed that among the bold Livoni- 
an peasantry, there were many who remained 
insensible to the charms and accomplishments of 
her who had, simply by her diligent endeavors, 
so elevated herself above those surrounding her. 
From far and near they came—rough, hardy, but 
honest mountaineers, and tillers of the soil in the 
fertile valleys—to offer her marriage ; but from 
each and every suitor Catharina tarned away, 
for, thus early, no other sentiment than affection 
for her aged and dependent mother had intruded 
upon her heart. Therefore, they who came with 
vows of love, departed as they came, with no less 
of love, but an added feeling akin to respect, as 
for a superior; fur the maiden who, in refusing 
them, did it with the gentle condescension of a 
royal maid, rather than a low-born peasant girl 
in communion with her equals. Mayhap, thus 
early, Catharina Alexowina felt a presence of 
that future greatness which was to encircle her 
brow, still youny and fair, in early womanhood, 
with an empress’ coronal. 

When Catharina was fifteen, her aged mother 
died, and a home was proffered the lonely orphan 
in the house of the good old Lutheran minister. 
There were many sons aud daughters in the old 
man’s house—one, a brave, handsome young 
soldier about to set out in all the glory of his new 

uniform, and the ardor of a youthful enthusi- 
asm, for the wars then raging between Russia and 
Sweden; and this same young soldier, during 
his visits home from the military school, had 
lately begun to look with favoring eyes upon the 
fair Catharina ; but there were a brood of smaller 
children yet to clothe and feed, and educate from 
the old man’s scanty income, and no sooner was 
Catharina installed under his sheltering roof, 
than she resolved to tarn her own education to 
account by becoming their instructors, thus less 
ening the expenditures of the household by doing 
away with the necessity of a governess. 

This offer was gladiy embraced by the good 
old man, who saw in this act of prudence anoth- 
er proof of her wisdom and discretion, and from 
that period she was received in his heart as his 
adopted child. The same teachers who came to 
the house to instruct his elder daughters in the 
accomplishments of music and dancing, also 
gave instruction to Catharina; she shared every 
privilege of the househuld; and so two years 
went by—passed in happy and calm enjoyment 
in the minister’s house—two years wherein the 





yorng officer served the emperor eagerly and 
faithfully, till suddenly the good old Lutheran 
minister died. But a scanty pittance remained 
for the support of his widow and children, and 
Catharina, more accomplished, more beautifal, 
but alas! poorer and lonelier than ever, was 
again thrown upon the world. 

At this time the only love dream which had 
briefly brightened her life rose up before her ; 
but alas ! only to mock her with its remembrance 
—for no vows had been exchanged between her 
and the young soldier, though he had held her 
close to his heart one moment at parting, and 
whispered, “ We shall meet again, Catharina! 
When I come home—then—”’ but the soldier had 
hastened away, and whatever remained unsaid, 
was left to be woven, warp and woof, from her 
own imagination. 

But now there was no longer “home” to 
which the young enthusiast might return; anoth- 
er clergyman had come to dwell in the same 
house wherein his father had dwelt, and guide 
the same flock his father had tended. Poverty 
pressed sore upon the widow and fatherless ; and 
the stranger must not take the bread from the 
children’s mouths. And, added to this, the war 
had never raged more violently ; Swedes and 
Russians by turns ravaged the country ; it might 
be years before the son and soldier could return 
to them, perhaps he might never come, for, alas! 
the chances of war were uncertain. 

All this was agonizing to the young girl, but 
she hud no leisure to brood over such reveries. 
A new resolve was born in her mind. At Mar- 
ienburgh, ‘“‘a city of greater plenty,” at some 
distance, she might find employment—perhaps 
sufficient to transmit a portion of her earnings to 
the aged widow and children of her benefactor. 
Accordingly, with her scanty wardrobe, which 
she had generously insisted upon sharing with her 
girl-companions, and a little hoarded sum of 
money, packed in a wallet which she bore upon 
her shoulder, Catharina set out upon her journey. 

Through a wild, ravaged, and miserable re- 
gion—despising the dangers and fatigues inci- 
dent to her way—urged on by conscious rectitude 
of purpose and a high and firm bravery. So, for 
many days, had Catharina kept on her way. 
And we have seen how at length the guiding 
hand of Providence led her to her deliverer an 
lover—Constantius Sibriski. : 





Scarcely had the east begun to blush at the 
advent of the day-god from Aurora’s arms, and 
the plains of Livonia reflect back the rosy tint 
from her broad-sheeted snows, ere Catharina 
awoke from her slumbers. 

She had met Constantius—had passed a whole 
night under the same covering that sheltered 
his head ; had heard him pacing to and fro in the 
guard-room before her door until she sank into a 
happy and profound slumber; she had found 
protection from insult at the hands of one she 
loved—how strange it all seemed! Not until, 
hearing her footsteps within, the young officer 
knocked for admission, and after an affectionate 
greeting, bade her hasten to prepare for her 
further journey—not until he placed in her hands 
a letter of recommendation to one of the most 
influential citizens of Marienburgh, whispering, 
“ You must depart now, but I willseek you very 
soon at Marienburg, my own Catharina ;” then 
embraced her and assisted her to mount the fleet 
horse he had procured to carry her the remnant 
of her journey, and entrusted her to the care of 
safe escorts—not until all this was over, and the 
girl found herself at every moment further from 
the camp, did she realize that she had indeed 
met and parted again from her lover. Then a 
new joy filled her heart, and but little sorrow, 
for God, who had so providentially guided them 
together, would surely again unite them. So 
reasoned Catharina ; and in the full faith of her 
pious, innocent belief, she went on her way— 
now building (as every maiden builds) rare 
castles in the air, whose stately halls the be- 
loved’s feet shall tread beside her own; anon 
bursting forth into some gleeful carol—and so, 
as the twilight fell, she entered Marienbargh. 

Presenting her letter of recommendation to 
Mr. Gluck, the superintendent of the city, who 
had formerly been the intimate friend of Con- 
stantius’s father, again was Catharina received 
into the bosom of an accomplished and interest- 
ing family, and again she assumed the duties of 
governess to her benefactor’s two daughters. 

At this time she had barely reached the age of 
seventeen; but the trials through which she had 
passed ; the quietude of her tastes and habits ; 
and above all her dignity of demeanor, invested 
her with all the attractions of a ripened woman ; 
and one day the humble governess was surprised 
by an offer of marriage from Mr. Gluck—a man, 
though beyond middle age, still handsome, affa- 
ble, and possessing many attractions younger 
suitors would have coveted aside from his 
elevated rank in social and civil life. 

Perhaps the superintendent felt a pang of dis- 
appointment when the beautiful young girl, 
bursting into tears, confessed the story of her love 
for another, and gently, bat firmly, refused his 
generous offer ; but very certain it is, that though 
he failed to win her as wife, she was to him 
henceforth no less a daughter. 

“Do not weep, my child,” he said, kindly. 
“Tris but right. The young should only mate 
with the young—May should never be joined 
with December. Find here a home till your 
brave young lover comes from the wars to claim 
you.” 

Thus, once more in calmness, a few months 
went by, Catharina “ biding her time,” and qai- 
etly happy ; till one day, with the clangor of war 
trumpets, and the fife and dram, a detachment 
of the army, anxious to encamp for a season, 
entered the city of Marienburgh. 

“ He is come, he is come !” whispered Catha- 
rina to her wildly beating heart when she stood 
upon the highest towers of the superintendent’s 
house and looked afar to where the royal banners 
flaunted on the air; and every rapidly nearing 
peal of the trumpet seemed to bring her a token 
of love from Constantius. 

That night, the soldiers garrisoned and quar- 
tered in the city. The young officer did indeed 
seek the house of the superintendent; but not 
with the same lithe, active form and handsome 





features he possessed when last he had parted 
from Catharina—for the ravaging missiles of war 
had done their work—he had lost an arm, and 
his face was much disfigured by wounds received 
in late encounters. Here, then, was the test of 
Catharina’s love and courage. 

“She cannot love me, a maimed, crippled 
soldier! She cannot mate her fresh youth and 
beauty with my wasted energy and vigor!” the 
officer said despondently, as he sat awaiting her 
in a room of Mr. Gluck’s house. “ It would be 
ungenerous of me to askit. I will release her!” 

But when Catharina appeared, though she 
turned pale, and wept unrestrainedly for a few 
moments, she nobly laid her hand in his, saying : 

“Constantius, these tears are for you. It is so 
sad—so sudden. But they are the last I shall 
have cause to shed; for when I am your wife 
there will be small need for weeping, will there 
not, my beloved ?” 

“ My own noble girl!” and the crippled sol- 
dier’s remaining arm was strong enough to en- 
fold her in a fervid clasp to a throbbing heart ; 
and manhood’s eyes were not ashamed to let fall 
a few hot tears upon the blushing smiling face 
lifted from his shoulder. 

That night, while the soldiers revelled in their 
quarters, and straggling notes of fife or dram 
floating out on the night air proclaimed the rev- 
elry, the superintendent of Marienburgh with 
his two daughters stood in their parlor, one or two 
brother officers obeyed Constantius’s summons 
to join them, and a Lutheran clergyman married 
the disabled, disfigured officer and brave Catha- 
rina Alexowina. 

At midnight, even before the quiet festivities 
at the superintendent’s house were over—while 
the revelry in the camp was at its height—there 
came a trumpet peal louder and shriller than 
any preceding, and a booming of cannon that 
brought a deadly pallor to the young officer’s 
cheek. 

“ By heavens, it is theenemy! The Russians 
are upon us!” And with one hasty kiss upon the 
bride’s white lips, he grasped his sword and 
rushed to the camp. 

But what boots it to recount the events of 
many days that followed? It was the old story 
over again ; a story that is ever repeated where 
“ war with hideous front” stalks over the land ; 
a tale of assault, defeat; renewed assault and 
victory ; carnage the most terrible ; the taking of 
garrisons ; the sacking of the city, and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of men, women and children 
put to the sword; a sickening, painful recital, 
whose horrors we would fain not recall. Suffice 
it, that when, three days after, Catharina, half 
dead with fright and starvation, crept from a 
large clay oven where she had hidden herself in 
the fury of the slaughter, she saw a smoking 
city—the dead bodies of all her Livonian friends 
—and, prostrate upon the threshold of her former 
home, she stumbled over the corpse of her Con- 
stantius, who, with a gunshot wound in his 
breast, had still found strength to crawl back to 
the house where he was married, to die ! 

“My husband, my husband!” she moaned 
sadJy, sitting down on the door-stone and draw-’ 
ing his dabbled head into her lap. “Ye would 
not rob me of him ?” she said, in a hollow voice, 
as a burly Russian soldier, wandering through 
the ruined city, discovered her and laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, exclaiming : 

“Ha! you must have hidden deep; but were 
glad to creep from your nest at last. I claim 
you for my slave !” 

Catharina rose quietly and shook his hand 
from her shoulder. 

“Do not touch me! I will go. But you can- 
not claim him. A mightier conqueror than you, 
a mightier than Peter the Great has been here 
before you—even Death. I am ready now!” 
And stooping to sever a lock of gory hair from 
his temple with a silver bodkin she drew from 
her own braids, and imprinting a long, long kiss 
upon his forehead, Catharina walked quietly 
away, following her master. For the free-born, 
Livonian peasant maiden, the gallant Livonian 
officer’s wife, was a serf—a slave ! 





There were hurry and bustle, and pomp and 
splendor at the regal mansion of Prince Menzi- 
koff in St. Petersburgh. Not that there was not 
ordinarily much of pomp and luxury in this 
princely abode—not that costly satins embroid- 
ered with gold, and silken velvets, and rarest 
ermine, were unknown there; for, surely, who 
had greater claim to the luxuries of the greatest 
empire on earth than that empire’s greatest prince 
and general ?—but this was no ordinary occasion, 
royalty itself had signitied its desire to pay the 
most noble and powerful Prince Menzikoff, and 
general of all the Russians armies a friendly 
visit—hence was it that draperies of cloth of 
gold were hung anew upon the walls, rich- 
est carpets and furs covered the floors, waxen 
tapers and brilliant burners were placed in read- 
iness to light darkened apartments, and the 
choicest fruits and delicacies were prepared to 
regale his most high excellency, the illustrious 
emperor of all the Russias, Peter the Great. 

At high noon, amid the flourish of trumpets 
and the inspiring sound of martial music, the 
emperor advanced to the palace of the prince, 
and was received with as much of parade and 
pomp as royal etiquette could desire. After an 
hour of converse relative to the affairs of the 
state and army, dinner was announced ; and here 
the emperor sat under a canopy of richest silks, 
with his host upon his right, and the Princess 
Caroline, Prince Menzikoff’s sister, upon his left, 
while a brilliant array of court ladies and nobles 
tilled the board, laden with the choicest viands. 
And much fluttering was there that day among 
the hearts of those noble Russian dames—for nu 
empress had sat upon the Russian throne since 
the time when their liege’s consort, a haughty, 
ambitious woman, had died, vears since—and 
perhaps, that day, the eyes of Peter the Great, 
roving over the flower of his kingdom, should 
select the future sharer of his throne and destinies. 
So it was that many an anxious heart beat un- 
der an ermined boddice; and many an eye, 
bright as the diamonds gleaming on silken and 
velvet robes, anxiously noted the wandering 
glances of the emperor. 

“ By our sceptre, good prince, but who is yon 





houri among your train of slaves?” And Peter 
the Great struck his drinking cup so hard upon 
the board that it gave a sharp metallic ring. 
“ Have the angels come down to be your serfs, 
mine host? See, she is bearing that tray of dried 
fruits thither !” 

“ She is Catharina, a serf,” answered Prince 
Menzikoff, looking benignantly toward the young 
girl, who, with modest mien, yet with a dignity 
of manner, and a wonderful beauty of person, 
might have vied with any lady in ermine and 
diamonds at that princely board, passed round 
among the guests with a tray of dried fruits. 
“ Here, Catharina, the emperor has been pleased 
to note you; come hither, my child!” Then, 
turning toward the emperor, he added: “ Her’s 
is a sad story; and she is above her condition. 
She was a captive in your majesty’s wars! I 
will, some day, give you her history !” 

With dignitied mien, Catharina advanced to 
the seat of the emperor. Neither blush of confu- 
sion nor pallor of fear shaded her cheek, as she 
thus came face to face with the great emperor. 
But there was a charming mixture of grace and 
respect in her attitude, as she stood with bowed 
head before her sovereign ; and the beauty of the 
most elegant court lady in St. Petersburgh paled 
that day in the eyes of Peter the Great as he 
looked upon the serf. 

“Your name is Catharina?” queried the 
emperor. 

*“ Ay, sire!” and she bowed her head. 

“ You were not always a slave ?” 

A vision swept past the maiden’s eyes: a 
vision of a hut in Livonia, where she had sat 
spinning beside her aged mogher, deep into the 
night. Again she bowed her head, this time 
with paling cheek. 

“No, sire!” And she meekly clasped her 
hands, as if in token of hopeless submission. 

“ Catharina, you are very beautiful. Would 
you be free ?””, And the emperor leaned forward 
a little. 

“You are very kind; but it would not differ 
with me much. They are all dead.” And her 
lips quivered, “I am happy here.” Her eyes 
drooped again. 

“I could make you free! I could make you 
the richest lady in the land—and create you 
princess! I could bestow you upon my bravest 
noble, and he should be proud to touch your 
hand as his bride. Shall it be so, Catharina ?”’ 

“O,no,no! Not that, not that! Anything 
but that, sire!” And the serf sank at the empe- 
ror’s feet while a few faint sobs shook her frame. 
“Not that, sire!” And she clasped his knees. 
“You do not know—it was there, in Marien- 
burgh—but, ah! where am I? I forget, Catha- 
rina is but a poor slave, and she is talking to the 
emperor. Pardon her, sire!” And she humbly 
bent her head, hiding her face in her clasped 
hands. 

With a smile upon his lips, but something 
strangely akin to moisture in his eyes, Peter the 
Great raised the serf from his feet, gave her 
wine from his own goblet, and then the noble 
Princess Caroline herself led her from the apart- 
ment. The feast went on until a late hour, and 
the wine cup passed freely; but though many 
observed that the Pp sat abi d and 
gloomy, or talked only in a low tone with their 
entertuiner, and anxious glances were bestowed 
from bright eyes upon the moody monarch, yet 
none noted, save Prince Menz.koff, how often 
the lips of Peter the Great pressed the rim of h.s 
golden drinking cup where the lips of Cathari:.a 
had drank before him. That day the mighty 
emperor of all the Russias returned to his 
palace in love with Catharina, the serf ! 





Again the emperor sat in the palace of Prince 
Menzikoff ; but this time no courtly host, no dia- 
monded lady, no ermined noble, stood before 
him. Only the beautiful serf, whose blue eyes 
had burned into his heart, was in his presence. 

“ Catharina!” And the monarch knelt before 
her, and respectfully kissed her white hand—the 
hand that for months had done menial service 
ere she had been bought from her rude master 
by the kind Prince Menzikoff, who gave her into 
the charge of his sister. ‘ Catharina, but yester- 
day I saw you; yet years could not have more 
indelibly graven you into my heart of hearts. 
But yesterday I offered to wed you to any noble 
in the land, and you refused such. Now, a 
monarch kneels for your smile—a lonely, weary 
man, fainting under the burden of his greatness, 
who once was forced to wed a woman whom he 
could not love; but now would cast his sceptre 
at her feet, for the love of Catharina, the peer- 
less, the beautiful! Do not answer me yet, till 
I have told you that I know all—your love, your 
bravery, and your sorrow; and here I swear on 
bended knees, that should you put your hand in 
mine and say me ‘ yea,’ I will never begrudge the 
love you may give to the dead. Now, Catharina !” 

And Catharina, the serf, very quietly put ber 
white hand into his, and bending down, imprint- 
ed a kiss upon his seamed forehead with “ Yea, 


sire!’ What mattered it that a hot tear dropped 


like a diamond among the monarch’s thick 
locks? That tear was for the dead. 

And Peter the Great, quite like any other 
lover, and just as though he were not emperor of 
all the Russias, clasped her to. his heart, and 
with rapturous kisses, whispered, “Catharina, 
my beloved—my empress !’’ 

Afterward there was a marriage in private, 
whereat some few of the nobles did not hesitate 
to express their opinion to. each other, though 
with due caution that no lisp shoald reach the 
ears of his most august highness, the emperor; 
but Prince Menzikoff very properly silenced ali 
with the just remark, thas “ Virtue alone is the 
properest ladder to # throne.” 

And Catharina lived, and loved, and died ; 
and years afterward, the great bell of St. Peters- 
bargh tolled for her funeral ; history bas embla- 
zoned her virtues; and Goldsmith informs us 
that “‘ when she had greatly filled all the stations 
of empress, friend, wife and mother, she bravely 
died without regret, regretted by all” 

But perhaps history does not think it worth re- 
cording that, when the Empress of Ratsia 
breathed her last, close over the heart that had 
ceased its throbs furever, lay a lock of hair she 
had severed from the head of her dead husband, 
Cc ius, at M: burgh ! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HAND THAT MADE THEM 1S DIVINE. 


BY CHARLES GITHENS. 
eee 


*is sweet, as from some beetling cliff 
We gaze on the deep sea, 

To hear its dashing, foaming waves 
Chant their wild melody : 

No praise of human pomp they sing, 
No lays of triumph boom, 

Man’s empire stops at Ocean's shore— 
There droops the conqueror’s plume! 


A solemn dirge they grandly sing, 
Majestic as they roli; 
The mighty Past’s sad requiem 
Low, mournfully they toll; 
Pointing to wrecks of empires vast, 
That strew their common floor— 
To mouldering forms, that in the past 
The smile of beauty wore! 


When summer's joyous days are come, 
We range the blooming dell, 

Where feathered songsters warble sweet 
Their music-breathing spell ; 

And fairest flowers bashful woo 
The gentle, balmy air, 

And nought of gloom or discord mars 
A scene so bright and fair. 


At sunset, from the mountain‘s brow 
We watch the sun’s bright beams 
With rays of deepening glory gild 
The hill-tops, vales and streams: 
Tnas Sol salutes fair Evening’s cheek, 
The dewdrop seeks the rose; 
Over tired Nature sable Night 
Its mantle gently throws! 


Enraptured gaze we on the work 
Art’s daring sons have wrought, 
On Fancy’s beaufies, and the wealth 
From Knowledge gained; by Thought 
We scan the Philosophic page. 
And drink in Wisdom’s lore, 
And, led by Science’s spreading beams, 
Her fertile realms explore. 


Thus, Nature, Art, and Science, all, 
Their varied charms combine, 

To fill the soul of awe-struck man 
With images sublime! 

O, happy they who thus behold 
The impress of His hand, 

Who from dull Chaos formed a world 
So bright, so fair, so grand! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PAGE’S REVELATION. 
A STORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY WILLIAM BENTLEY OLIVER. 

Tue blue sky was never clearer, the air 
sweeter, or the ocean more tranquil, than on the 
morning of the sixth of May, 1307. A ship 
with snowy sails, attended by a small fleet of 
inferior vessels, was rapidly crossing the Channel 
from Calais to Dover; and the gay company 
assembled on her deck, the triumphal flags that 
streamed from her masts, the whole 


ings who are so mad as to “put their trust in 
princes.” G and L had been de- 
graded, trampled upon, refused the common 
privilege of being tried by the laws, and finally 
beheaded. 

The former had been retained about the per- 
son of the king, had been created Earl of Corn- 
wall, had married Edward's own niece, and had 
affronted English nobles by his Gascon wit with 
impunity. The latter had been seriously thought 
of by the king as his prime minister. Both 
shared the same fate—Lancaster having provided 
the very death for Gavaston which he afterwards 
suffered for himself. 

A new favorite succeeded to these in the per- 
son of Hugh De Spenser, towards whom the 
nobles and Isabella herself entertained an ani- 
mosity which lasted until both himself and his 
venerable father were shamefully put to death. 

Isabella had prevailed upon the king to resign 
the dominion of Guienne to the young Prince 
Edward as early as 1325, when he was but thir- 
teen years of age, and she herself accompanied 
him, and Soon after he was aflianced to Phillippa, 
daughter of the Count of Holland and Hainault, 
for the purpose of strengthening her vile designs 
against the king. For Isabella was now wholly 
estranged from her husband, and had actually 
plotted his ruin. At the court of France she met 
young Roger Mortimer, whose handsome person 
and insinuating manners engaged the affections 
of the weak and unprincipled queen ; and to this 
passion, she sacrificed all that bound her to her 
marriage ties. Charles the Fair, het youngest 
brother, on whom the crown of France had de- 
volved, lent himself to this nefarious plot against 
the peace of the English monarch, and even the 
king’s own brother, the Earl of Kent, was in- 
duced by false representations to assist in the 
projected overthrow andguin of Edward. 

Among the ladies of the court of France, was 
the young and beautiful Louise Montmartre, an 
orphan daughter of one of the French nobles, 
and a great favorite with the court, on account 
of her beauty, talents and goodness. Although 
brought up in the very heart of a corrupt and 
licentious court, Louise retained the purity and 
innocence of her childhood. Such was the 
modesty of her appearance, and the virtuous in- 
fluence which hovered about her, that no one 
dared to come with an unhallowed thought into 
that pure phere of refi t and deli 
which she breathed. 

Long before Isabella had left England, this 
fair girl had been sought by Roger Mortimer. 
Believing that he was truth itself, and that the 
breath of scandal could never sully or dishonor 
his name, she clung to him with that devotion 
which they only can feel who have ventured 
their all upon a single bark, and have faith in its 
outriding the storm and the tempest. Apparently 
generous and noble, the trusting girl had con- 
fided her whole happiness in his keeping, and 
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of the fleet, suggested that something unusual 
was in anticipation. Added to this, an immense 
crowd had collected to witness the arrival, and 
to grest the persons on board with a burst of 

i which proclaimed them to be no 
common people. 

The solution of all this was that Edward II. of 
England was just returning from France with 
his royal bride, the Princess Isabella, to whom 
he had long been affianced, and whom he had 
married almost immediately after his accession 
tothe throne. The fuir young queen was wel- 
comed with every demonstration of joy which a 
people could show the wife of one whom they 
loved and honored as king ; and Edward, justly 
proud of her beauty and the queenly air which 
she already assumed, returned their salutations 
with a most kingly qo of manner, that 
won all hearts. * * * 

When Edward II. ae to the throne of 
England, his father, Edward I., had left not 
only his throne, but the legacy of his eternal 
hatred of the Scottish nation. With his last 
breath, he charged him never to desist until he 
had subdued the kingdom. The last hour in 
which strength and health had been his, he had 
assembled a mighty army, prepared to enter 
the frontiers to execute the revenge which he had 
vowed against the Scots. Already had Athole, 
Fraser and Seton been punished as traitors and 
rebels by a violent death; and Edward I. was 
still thirsting for Scottish blood, when he sick- 
ened and died near Carlisle. 

The new king was hailed with delight by the 
whole realm, and in sooth, no prospect could be 
fairer for England, than the reign of the second 
Edward. Of a suitable age, being nearly twenty- 
three years old, hand , nild, g , unad- 
dicted to vice, his sun seemed about to rise in a 
cloudless sky. But his disinclination for exer- 
tion, while it prevented the project of subduing 
Scotland, was irritating in the last degree to the 
English. His fultilment of the dying charge of 
his father, was carried no further than the first 
feeble onslaught which terminated in the triumph 
of the Bruce and the disbanding of the English 
army. 

As soon as this was effected, the king went 
over to France to celebrate his nuptials with the 
Princess Isabella. The nation welcomed her 
cordially, hoping, perhaps, that she would rouse 
up some latent spirit of ambition in the royal 
breast; but Isabella was not a being of the right 
mould to fill a throne. Her disposition was in- 
triguing, her spiritimperious and exacting. She 
sided with the English nobles when it suited her 
humor, and quarrelled with them when they 
opposed any fancy which she might adopt. 

During the next eight years, a succession of 
troubles, public and private, assailed the un- 
happy king. Narrowly escaping being made 
prisoner at the memorable battle of Bannock- 
burn—obliged to yield to the indomitable prowess 
of the Bruce, and maddened by the Irish insur- 
rection and the Welsh rebellion, which came 
crowding one after another, the monarch bent to 
the stern necessity of appointing a prime minis- 
ter—an office hitherto unknown—to guide the 
affairs of the kingdom, which he absolutely felt 
unable to do for himself. They who had been 
his most especial favorites—pampered minions, 
who had ruled him as a child—had experienced 
the sad fate which ever comes to the envied be- 











d d not that, even in the very spot which 
she inhabited, she had a royal rival. 

Time, however, brought the sense of this 
blasting truth upon her. Among Isabella’s at- 
tendants was a fair English boy, the son of one 
of Edward’s foresters who was killed by the fall- 
ing of a tree. The king had taken a fancy to 
the child, and commended him to the queen’s 
notice. She was pleased with the boy’s frank 
and open manners, so different, as she thought, 
from the usual co!dness and taciturnity of the 
English, and thenceforth claimed him as her 
exclusive property. 

Gratitude bound him to her, notwithstanding 
his knowledge of her treatment to her husband, 
whom he would have preferred to serve, had his 
mistress allowed him. 

This boy, Ralph Bedford, would have been 
willing to die for Louise Montmartre. She was 
the only one, at the French court, who thought 
proper to notice the little homesick fellow, who 
was pining for England and fading away under 
the cold gaze of strangers. Louise petted the 
bright, handsome boy, taught him music and 
drawing, and delighted to point out his talents to 
Roger Mortimer, who, as he belonged to the 
queen, was disposed to treat him kindly. 

The enthusiasm of the child for his new friend 
arose almost to idolatry; and often he debated 
within himself whether he should tell her any- 
thing that would arouse her suspicion that Mor- 
timer was not the true knight which she believed 
him to be. Sooner than he thought, his doubts 
were solved. The hour came, and the listener 
came with it; and he told his tale in that hour, 
and the listener’s parted lips were as white as 
the new-failen snow, as she hearkened to the 


tale. 

Ralph Bedford was suddenly ill of fever; and 
when those around him fled from the infection 
that was then walking at noonday, Louise, brave 
in her own goodness of heart, and fearing naught 
of sickness or death, attended him, hung over his 
sick bed like an angel of light, and ministered to 
his wants as unshrinkingly as if there was no 
such thing as pestilence in the world. The boy 
was delirious. He knew not who it was who 
bathed his head with the fragrant waters, or who 
turned him on his sleepless couch, unweariedly, 
until he found repose; but when, eight days 
after, he woke to life and reason, and beheld her 
sitting beside him, his gratitude surpassed all 
bounds, and as soon as his weak lips could 
speak intelligibly, he told her what he had never 
told to mortal ears before—the unfaithfulness of 
Roger Mortimer to his betrothed wife. For a 
while, the boy believed that he had killed her by 
the tidings. She sat with white lips and a mar- 
ble brow, on which the deep agony of her soul 
was written. All the sorrow of a lifetime 
seemed concentrated in that brief moment, and 
her soul seemed not even to struggle against the 
mighty grief. 

Slowly she aroused herself to the terrible task 
of demanding proofs—for her justice would not 
permit her to condemn without them; and the 
child brought forth from his memory multiplied 
instances, until she besought him to cease. He 
told her of moonlight walks in the palace gar- 
den—of caresses which she had believed were 
only given to herself, by him to whom she was 
bound by many a solemn vow—of words in 
which her own name was lightly or scornfully 
mentioned—in short, there was nothing on which 





to hang a hope of the innocence of him whom | 
an hour before she would have challenged the 
world to accuse of aught concerning his knightly | 
honor. And now he was the base minion of a 


dishonored queen, whose husband and rightful | 


sovereign was confined, through her machina- 


tions, to a dismal castle, which might with all | 


propriety be called a prison. 
Ralph Bedford slowly recovered, and not until 
then did his gentle nurse leave his sick-room. 


From that time, he devoted himself wholly » | 





her service. Isabella r d, th . 
persuaded in vain. He never left her by day, 
and at night he lay crouching like a hound, at 
the door of her room. He would give no reason 
for this, not even to Louise herself. Something 
which he had overheard, prompted him to give 
her the protection of his presence; and he en- 
couraged the idea that his fever had injured his 
brain, and’ therefore the servants of the royal 
household humored his whim, and allowed him 
to sleep there on a pallet unmolested. 

Long ere this, Roger Mortimer knew that the 
heart of Louise was irretrievably lost to him. 
Unworthy as he was, and immeasurably below 
what she had once thought him to be, he had yet 
some feelings of tenderness towards her; and 
when she turned from him with the dignity of a 
queen, and forbade him ever to enter her pres- 
ence again, he shed bitter tears that he had suf- 
fered another to usurp her pure image in his 
heart. 

Finding herself, at length, an object of sus- 
picion and hatred to the queen, and becoming 
more deeply acquainted with Isabella’s character, 
Louise determined to leave the court privately, 
with only her own maid and thelittle page whose 
life she had saved. Their escape was effected 
by night, with the assistance of a brother of her 
attendant; and retiring to a secluded spot, she 
passed the rest of her life in quiet, undisturbed 
retirement, in a cottage near the foot of the 
Pyrenees. 

Roger Mortimer at first endeavored to find out 
her retreat; but being unsuccessful, he devoted 
himself anew to the plans of the infamous 
queen. Years afterward when the news of Mor- 
timer’s disgraceful death, and the queen’s forced 
retirement to private life, reached the peaceful 
dwellers of the quiet cottage, the announcement 
scarcely stirred the dovelike calm that brooded 
over it. 

A murmur of thankfulness that they were per- 
mitted to escape from the world’s snares so 
early, a prayer for the soul of him who perished 
in his crimes, and for repentance to her who 
filled so dark a page of history—and they sub- 
sided into the calm quiet of their daily lives 
again. 





RULES FOR RESTORING THE DROWNED. 


The following rules are the result of half a 
year’s investigation of apnea and asphyxia—a 
subject which I propose to prosecute still further, 
knowing that truth only comes of long: continued 
labor and h. I wish lly to put to 
the test of careful experi f 
the dogma that, if the heart has once ceased to 
beat, its action can never be restored—a dogma 
calculated to paralyze our efforts in many cases 
in which hope may nut be totally extinct : 

First—treat the patient instantly on the spot, 
in the open air, except in severe weather, freely 
exposing the face, neck and chest to the breeze. 

Second—Send with all speed for medical aid, 
and for articles of clothing, blankets, etc. 

Third—Place the patient gently on the face, 
and with one arm under the forehead, so that 
any fluids may flow from the throat and mouth ; 
and, without loss of time, in order to excite 
respiration, 

‘ourth—Turn the patient on his side, and— 
(1st.)—apply snuff or other irritant to the nos- 
trils, and—(2d.)—dash cold water on the face, 
previously rubbed briskly until it is warm. If 
there be no success, again lose no time; but to 
initiate respiration, 

Fifth—Keplace the patient on his face, when 
the tongue will fall forward, and leave the en- 
trance into the windpipe free ; ; then 

Sixth—Turn the body gently, but completely, 
on the side and a little beyond (when inspiration 
will occur), and then on the face, making gentle 
pressure along the back (when expiration will 
take place), alternately, these measures must be 
repeated deliberately, efticiently, and persever- 
ingly, fifteen times in a minute only, mean- 
while.—Dr. Hall. 











TOADS IN THE GARDEN. 


Never destroy the toad. We are assured that 
“nothing is made in vain,” and a very slight 
knowledge of natural history will show us that 
even the toad—the most universally deprecated of 
all reptiles, perhaps, with the exception of the 
viper—may be of some use. Inthe first place, 
we discover that toads feed on all kinds of grubs 
and worms ; consequently, they serve to protect 
the vegetable kingdom from the ravages of its 
most insidious and destructive foes. The pes- 
tiferous canker worm is a favorite food with him, 
and he devours, indiscriminately, all kinds of 
garden grubs, and in large numbers, for his 
dilating powers, and capacity of deglutition al- 
most rival those of the anaconda. Craving only 
the protection of a turf or chip, he labors inces- 
santly for man’s benetit, and demands for his in- 
valuable services no guerdon as a reward. The 
antipathy cherished by some towards the toad, is 
the consequence of perverted views, and should 
be corrected. In itself itis a source of misery 
to those by whom it is indulged, and the cause 
of cruelty to the innocent and _ inotfending. 
Hence it is a disgrace to our nature, which, illu- 
minated by the divine scintillation of science, 
should see beyond the blinding mists of preju- 
dice, and recognize the wisdom aad goodness of 
Providence even in its abject creations.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 





THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 


Napoleon’s battle of Wagram was the great- 
est of modern times, if we consider the number 
of men engaged in it, and assembled at the same 
moment in the field. ‘There were three hundred 
thousand men in the two armies, and from the 
extremity of one wing to the extremity of the 
other, was a distance of two leagues and a half. 
The beauty and majesty of such a spectacle may 
be easily “conceived. "We had seven hundred 
pieces of artillery, and the enemy five hundred. 
‘Thus twelve huadred guns were thundering sim- 
ultaneously over the narrow field. We fired 
during the day eighty-four thousand rounds of 
artillery, and had twenty thousand men put hors 
ducombat. Yet the victory was without result. 
The times were past when multitudes of prison- 
ers fell into our hands, as in Italy, at Ulm, at 
Austerlitz, at Jena. It was a battle gained, but 
it left many others to be fought.—Memoirs of the 
Duke of Kegusa. 





A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

Wiuir.—Fifteen or twenty miles a day is excellent dis- 
tance for a pedestrian to make for any given number 
of days, consecutive walking. 

Deater.—It is undeniable that four-fifths of the whiskey 
sold in the community contain strychnine. In the 
paragraph you speak of we wrote only the 

E. G.—We always stop sending our paper, in all ‘instan- 
ces, at the expiration of the time paid for. 

Tyrpo.—The copper face you ask ah upon type, is pro- 
duced by the ‘ity Nocelette me 

M. P.— The Weekly Novelette may 7 be found at “The peice of the 

1 depots, b 
is ev cents per cop: 

Teacner.—Elihu Burnie, the “‘ Learned Blacksmith,”’ so 
bear was born Dec. 





—The battle of Monterey was fought Sept. 234, 

1846. You therefore are mistaken in your premises. 

0. W.—You can learn to translate and write them, with- 
out a master, and the best system is oe 
both languages. 

Y. K.—The scale of varies ig to the 
length of service and pan 

W. K.—The phrase, a ship or steamer ‘‘ runs” from o} 
port to another is incorrect, but it is a cotlogulaiam 

whic the sanction of general usage. Great 
antares is the largest vecsel ever built. 

. 8. P.—The Ides was a term of time among the ancient 
“Romans of eight days in each month, they mgr se (count- 
ing backwards) on the 13th day, except in March, May, 
July, and October, in which it was the 15th. 

Emma U.—Yes—we betieve in ‘love at first sight.” It is 
one of those my ti of sympathy 
wuich no oue can pretend to explain. 

Unknown.—Literature as a profescion is a perilous sea to 
embarkon. Sure indications of literary talent are diffi- 
cult to discover at your age. 

W.C—In England at least seven days’ previous resi- 
dence in a parish or district is the prescribed term be- 
fore * marriage cau be solemnized by ordinary license 
banns, or iu the presence of a superintendent registrar 
of births, deatns, aud marriage. 

Sprrituaist.—It is no new thing. We read in the life 
of old Jerome Vardan, of Milan, that, preceding the 
death of his father, he heard a mysterious rapping, of 
which he counted nearly one huudred and fifty raps. 

Pee ETAL —A man might as well attempt to ascertain 
the time by a watch without hands, as to discover pub- 
lic opinion without a free press. 

X. U., Oriand.—The mauner in which you should com- 
mence a letter to a lady depends upon your position 
tewards her. Ifshe is simply an acquaintauce, you 
should address her as ‘‘ Madam,”’ whether she be mar- 
Tied or single. 











THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

Misfortunes, it would appear, never come 
single to nations more than to individuals. No 
sooner had the difficulties between England and 
Persia been settled, and while the former country 
was still on the eve of a bloody struggle with the 
Chinese, a most unexpected and alarming event 
occurred in India—a mutiny among the Sepoys, 
or native troops in the British service. As 
there are only forty or fifty thousand British 
born troops, while there are a quarter of a million 
East Indians enrolled and armed under the 
British flag, a disaffection in the ranks of the 
latter, deep and wide, most naturally filled the 
mother country with alarm. A trifling spark, 
as our readers are aware, produced the explosion 
—the alleged use of the grease of forbidden 
meat in the cartridges distributed to the native 
troops. But this was only a pretext. Be that 
as it may, the mutiny commenced at Meerut, a 
town of Northern India, in the province of Delhi, 
Three regiments of Sepoys rose upon their offi- 
cers, overpowered them and then fell back upon 
the city of Delhi, where, being recruited by other 
regiments, they cruelly mannecred the white in- 











habi , and procl dad dant of the 
Great Mogul king. Delhi is a city of some two 
hundred and tifty th d inhabitants, situated 
upon the Ganges, nine hundred miles above 
Calcutta. As the polis of the Mah 


dan Empire in India, and the city of the Great 
Mogul, Delhi is a magic name with the Mahom- 
medan inhabitants of india. Its pristine glory 
is departed, but still as a rendezvous it has a 
power and an influence. In the era of its splen- 
dor it is said to have covered a space nearly 
twenty miles in length, and the extent of its 
ruins seems to justify the assertion. It was for 
along time the capital of Hindostan, and the 
pride of India. In 1193 it was stormed by the 
Mahommedans, and in 1398 it was taken, sacked 
and reduced to a heap of ruins by that scourge of 
the Oriental. In 1631 the emperor Shah Jehan 
founded the new city of Delhi, on the west bank 
of the Jumna, near the ruins of the old city, and 
gave it the name of Shahjehanabad. During 
the reign of Aurengzebe, the third son of Shah 
Jehan, the revenue of the city amounted to 
$20,000,0U0 ; and its population was computed 
at 2,000,000—probably an exaggerated figure. 
It continued to increase in splendor and impor- 
tance till the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739, 
when 100,000 inhabi were m red, and 
$310,000,000 worth of booty were obtained. It 
was again pillaged and depopulated in 1756, 
1759 aod 1760 by Ahmed Abdallah. In 1803 it 
was subjected to the British government, though 
the Great Mogul was allowed to retain a nominal 
authority. Modern Delhi contains the remains 
of many splendid palaces and is adorned by 
many magnificent mosques. ‘The inhabited 
part of Delhi,” says Bishop Heber, in his jour- 
nal, “is about seven miles in circuit, seated ona 
rocky range of hills, and surrounded by an 
embattled wall which the English government 
have put into repair. The houses are many of 
them large and high. ‘There are a great number 
of mosques, with high minarets and yilded domes, 
and above all are seen the palace, a very high 
and extensive cluster of Gothic towers and 
battlements, and the Jumnah Musjeed, the 
largest and handsomest place of Mussulman 
worship in India. ‘The chief material of all these 
fine buildings is red granite, inlaid, in some of 
the ornamental parts, with white marble; and 
the general style of building is of a simple and 
impreseive character.” ‘The city has changed 
little since the period at which Bishop Heber 
wrote. 





This then, is the seat of the temporary power 
of the insurgents. We say temporary, because 
we have no doubt of the ultimate uiumph of the 
British. History teaches us this truth—that the 
colored races cannot stand against the whites. 
They must infallibly go down, whatever their 
numerical superionty, before the superior intelli- 
gence of the whites. The revolt will be sup- 
pressed, and the British rule re-established on a 





firmer, and let us trust, more liberal ont eunene 
basis than before. We gather from an article in 
the American Presbyterian, a paper kept fully in- 
formed of Indian affairs, through its missionary 
correspondence, many important items of in- 
formation and argument to warrant our conclu- 
sions. That forty or fifty thousand British 
troops should be able to hold a population of 
one hundred and forty millions of people in sub- 
jection would be less strange, if Indian society 
were differently organized. But the vast country 
of India, stretching from the eighth to thirty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, a distance of near 
two thousand miles, is not one homogeneous 
whole, but an aggregate of separate nationalities, 
differing in language as well as in scenery, soil, 
and social state. Like Europe, its nations have 
affinity but not amity, though embraced to a 
great extent under the one rule of the East India 
Company. Hence any concordant action is not 
to be looked for on the part of the different 
sections of the country. Moreover, the people, 
as such, take no active interest in the govern- 
ment exercised over them. The Hindoos proper, 
at the time of the English advent, had been 
ruled for centuries by the Mahommedans, who 
came down from the Northwest when their relig- 
ion was young and fresh, in irresistible hordes 
of plundering, slaughtering iconoclasts. The 
conflict has been, in most cases, one between 
the Mahommedan and the Englishman, for the 
sway of Indian rule and Indian revenue; and 
when the Mahommedan has gone before the 
Christian, the millions who till the soil, and 
weave the cotton, and ply the hammer, care little 
for the change. ‘They labor, and live, and die, 
whether it be the effete Mahommedan or the 
strong handed Englishman that grasps the rev- 
enue of their toil. The Hindoo is not given to 
rebellion ; he is constant to serve. 

With the Mahommedan population there is an 
actual hatred of British sovereignty. J'hey 
lost, not the Hindoos, by the transter of mastery 
in the East to western hands. As a body, there 
is much that is vindictive and malignant in their 
temperament, and the trouble that has arisen is 
unduubtedly due to their chafing under the 
changes by which they have ceased to be lords 
in India. Being of a more warlike temper than 
the true Hindoos, the Sepoys are largely drawn 
from their ranks, especially in Northern India, 
where the present revolt has taken place. The 
attempt to replace upon the throne at Delhi the 
descendant of the Great Mogul, is a bold one, 
and seems less unnatural when we remember 
that it was only so late as 1803 that Delhi was 

Pp 1 from its Mahratta masters, and that the 
royal family has been allowed to retain the titles, 
and to receive the honors of sovereignty. But 
the day for resistance to British supremacy has 
passed by. The throne of Ackbar and of Au- 
rungzebe is not to be revived by their descend- 
ants. For awhile, ignorant of their weakness, 
and of the strength of their western masters, the 
mutineers may sport the insignia of oriental 
sovereignty, but a fearful retribution will break 
the spell, and quench in blood the embers of 
Indian resistance to English rule. 








IMPORTS FROM AFRICA, 

The last Colonization Journal contains an ar- 
ticle which exhibits the class of goods imported 
from Africa and their value. The imporvations 
consist of gold and silver, copper ore, cotiee, 
raw hides and skins, dye woods, ivory, India 
rubber, palm gil, cocoa, gums, dates, pea nuts, 
pepper, ginger, and various articles of minor im- 
portance. There were received at Salem alone 
during the last five years, 1,280,043 pounds of 
copper ore, valued, as per foreign invoices, at 
$89,603. The value of that received at all the 
ports in the United States in 1852, was $16,231. 
It is used chiefly in the fi of sulph 
of copper. Raw hides and skins frou Africa are 
much in demand, and those from the Gambia 
and Rio Nunez rivers command high prices. 
The importations in 1832 amount to foreign 
value of $207,419 ; for the year 1855 to $397,659. 
The importations in 1855, as per foreign value, 
were of ivory $294,490, and of Arabic und Sen- 
egal gums 43,326 pounds, valued at $4247 ; Bar- 
ella gum 325,520 pounds, valued at $1665; 
other gums 2,348,635 pounds, estimated value 
$288,766. The importation of palm oil has in- 
creased from 438,902 gallons, valued at $1 79,634, 
in 1854, to 1,149,547 gallons, valued at $416,317, 
in 1856. The entire importations from Africa 
into the United States, in 1855, amounted to 
$1,337,527 in value. This was an increase in 
seven years of $841,785. In exchange we sup- 
ply beef, pork, lard, butter, flour, cotton fabrics, 
implements of agriculture and the arts, and 
manufactures of iron and wood. 
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IncEN10U8.—Mr. J. G. Eggleston,in Hartford, 
Conn., desiring to introduce water into his house 
from the street mains, recently took a common 
auger, attached an iron rod fifteen feet lony to it, 
went into his cellar, and then bored through the 
earth till he hit the main, and the connection was 
thus made. This is a decided improvement on 
the old plan of tearing up the sidewalk and 
digging a trench. 
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LicutxinG.—It is comfortable to know that 
clouds are not necessary for the production of 
lightning, which is frequently discharged from a 
solitary clump of vapor, when a connection can 
be established with the earth, and that one may 
be killed by a flash supplied by the decomposi- 
tion of one grain of water alone. 


— «wee + 


SacRAMENTAL OpseRvances.—The Roman 
church breaks its sacramental wafer into three 
parts, emblematical of the Trinity. The Protes- 
tants break the sacred bread into pieces, as a 
sign of the breaking of the body of our Lord. 

Ovr City.—In proportion to the number of 
buildings erected, Boston has more substantial 
structures than any other city in the United 
States. 

oro + a 

PotTaTors. ae new potatoes made their 
first appearance in Boston market this season, 
they cost more than oranges. 






































A ROCKPORT ORIGINAL. 

In the town of Rockport, Cape Ann, resides 
an old gentleman who, in these monotonous 
times is somewhat distinguished by his originali- 
ty of thought and action, A friend of ours who 
has recently been refreshing himself with the 
breezes and sea bathing at Pigeon Cove, re 
quests us to record a few anecdotes'of Mr. Jabes 
Puddlestone, as we shall term our hero. 

One day aman came to him and wanted to 
know if he had a yoke of good oxen to dispose of. 
Jabez said he had a splendid yoke of cattle, and 
they had only one fault—they agreed too well to- 
gether. As the customer regarded that as a 
recommendation, he gave the price asked and 
drove away the animals. In about an bour he 
came back furious. 

“Mr. Puddlestone,” said he, “what do you 
mean? You told me those cattle agreed togeth- 
er. And there they be with a load of granite on 
a sidewalk, the off ox three feet ahead of the 
nigh one.” 

“ Well,” said old Jabes, “that’s jest what I 
told you—they do agree together perfectly. One 
on ’em’s willin’ to draw the whole load, and the 
other's perfectly willin’ to let him, ‘i hat’s why 
I sold em.” 

About three weeks ago they had a tremendous 
rain storm on the Cape, unparalleled for the quan- 
tity of water that fell for a given time within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. Jabex was 
appealed to, to say if it wasn't the hardest shower 
he ever remembered. 

“ Call that a shower!” said he, with supreme 
contempt. ‘Pooh! it wasn’t nothin’ but a 
sprinkle to a rain we had here twenty years ago. 

You can judge how hard that was. An empty 
molasses hogshead with both heads out was 
standing by my front door, and in less than five 
minutes it was so full that it was running out at 
the bunghole !” 





The question was discussed in his hearing 
whether veg was inued in the night 
time. 


“T tested that once,” said Jabez. “I was 
settin’ at my parlor winder, one Saturday eve- 
nin’, when I see one of my pumpkin vines a 
creepin’ over the wall, Bime by it took up the 
road towards Folly Pint. So I called my son 
Jake and sent him out to foller it. ‘The pump- 
kin vine went over the hill and Jake arter it, 
Wal—lI sot up for Jake hour arter hour, but he 
didn’t come back, and so I finally went to bed. 
Next mornin’ no Jake. About meetin’ time | 
begun to get oneasy, so I saddled up my old 
mare, and started off towards Squam. All along 
the road, I see the punkin vine getting larger 
and larger the further I went, and when | ria 
the hill just before you get to Squam, what 
should I see down in the valley but that ‘ero 
vine with a punkin at the end of it as big as 
a hogshead, and Jake hangin’ on like all crea- 
tion to try to stop it. That's @ tact, and my 
neighbors’ll bear witness that I’ve wid the story 
more than fifty times.’’ 

And so he had—and you never canght him 
tripping in his version, for old Jabez popsesses 
that quality which is so necessary w an imagin- 
ative man—a faultless memory. 





NEW BUILDING MATERIAL. 

A species of concrete, in which ashes are a 
principal ingredient, has of late been advantage- 
ously juced for building purp in Paris. 
One manufacturing firm is reporwed to utilize 
most of their waste in the working up of this new 
material, So rapidly has this artiticial stone 
been improved, that slabs for floors are now 
made seven metres long, and six metres wide, 
which, being laid all in one piece, no beams or 
vaulting is necessary underneath. The inventor 
says: “I fabricate in betons agglomeres, as hard 
as the best stone, all the parw of a house— 
cellars, drains, paving flags, sinks, walls, floors, 
rouls, exterior ornaments, without asing wood or 
brick. By this process the house, however large 
it may be, is a monolith, and this monolith 
equals, at least in solidity, masonry of hewn 
stone, and costs much less than the cuarsest 
building in rubble.” 








HOW TO RUIN YOUR HEALTH, 
A great many people are employed in the de- 
lightfal occupation of ruining their health, and 
for the benefit of such we publish Dr. Punch’s 


recipe for doing it systematically; Ist. Stop in 
bed late. 2nd. Kat hot suppers. 3rd, ‘Turn 
day into night, night into day. 4th. Take no 


exercise. 5th. Always ride when you can walk. 
6. Never mind about wet feet. 7th. Have 
half a dozen doctors. 8th. Drink all the medi- 
cine they send you. 9th. Try every new quack. 
10th. If that doesn’t kill you, quack yuurself. 





Deatna on tue Track.—On the Metairie 
race track, near New Orleans, lately, a boy four 
teen years of age was riding a powerful blind 
horse, which ran away and broke through the 
paling, dashing the boy’s brains out against a 
post. The rapidity of motion carried the horse 
ten feet further before he fell dead. 

‘<--> 

Too Pretrry py Haty.—The Washington 
Star tells us about the tribulations of « very 
handsome young man, whose appearance is so 
effeminate, that be is constantly mistaken for « 
lady in disguise. 

- - Ok 

Aquatic. —The celebrated yacht Maria, the 
fastest craft in the whole world, has recently 
been put im sailing order at New York. She 
was built for the late Commodore Btevens. 

oe 

Sasnns} !—An immense shark lately made his 
appearance near Chelsea Ferry. They are quite 
common in the vicinity of State Btreet. 

————-——--4 De® 0 

Tus City or rus Deav.—There have been 

5,676 persons altogether buried in Greenwood 
tl near New York. 

_ = soe 

Lrsca yer —In eight weeks lately ox men 
were hang by mobs in lowa. 
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A Queetion —Cannot an orator whose voles 
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firmer, and let us trust, more liberal and humane 
basis than before. We gather from an article in 
the American Presbyterian, a paper kept fully in- 
formed of Indian affairs, through its missionary 
correspondence, many important items of in- 
formation and argument to warrant our conclu- 
sions. That forty or fifty thousand British 
troops should be able to hold a population of 
one hundred and forty millions of people in sub- 
jection would be less strange, if Indian society 
were differently organized. But the vast country 
of India, stretching from the eighth to thirty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, a distance of near 
two thousand miles, is not one homogeneous 
whole, but an aggregate of separate nationalities, 
differing in language as well as in scenery, soil, 
and social state. Like Europe, its nations have 
affinity but not amity, though embraced to a 
great extent under the one rule of the East India 
Company. Hence any concordant action is not 
to be looked for on the part of the different 
sections of the country. Moreover, the people, 
as such, take no active interest in the govern- 
ment exercised over them. The Hindoos proper, 
at the time of the English advent, had been 
ruled for centuries by the Mahommedans, who 
came down from the Northwest when their relig- 
ion was young and fresh, in irresistible hordes 
of plundering, slaughtering iconoclasts. The 
conflict has been, in most cases, one between 
the Mahommedan and the Englishman, for the 
sway of Indian rule and Indian revenue; and 
when the Mahommedan has gone before the 
Christian, the millions who till the soil, and 
weave the cotton, and ply the hammer, care little 
for the change. They labor, and live, and die, 
whether it be the effete Mahommedan or the 
strong handed Englishman that grasps the rev- 
enue of their toil. The Hindoo is not given to 
rebellion ; he is constant to serve. 

With the Mahommedan population there is an 
actual hatred of British sovereignty. T'hey 
lost, not the Hindoos, by the transter of mastery 
in the East to western hands. As a body, there 
is much that is vindictive and malignant in their 
temperament, and the trouble that has arisen is 
undoubtedly due to their chafing under the 
changes by which they have ceased to be lords 
in India. Being of a more warlike temper than 
the true Hindoos, the Sepoys are largely drawn 
from their ranks, especially in Northern India, 
where the present revolt has taken place. The 
attempt to replace upon the throne at Delhi the 
descendant of the Great Mogul, is a bold one, 
and seems less unnatural when we remember 
that it was only so late as 1803 that Delhi was 
captured from its Mahratta masters, and that the 
royal family has been allowed to retain the titles, 
and to receive the honors of sovereignty. But 
the day for resistance to British supremacy has 
passed by. The throne of Ackbar and of Au- 
rungzebe is not to be revived by their descend- 
ants. For awhile, ignorant of their weakness, 
and of the strength of their western masters, the 
mutineers may sport the insignia of oriental 
sovereignty, but a fearful retribution will break 
the spell, and quench in blood the embers of 
Indian resistance to English rule. 





IMPORTS FROM AFRICA, 

The last Colonization Journal contains an ar- 
ticle which exhibits the class of goods imported 
from Africa and their value. The imporvations 
consist of gold and silver, copper ore, cotfee, 
raw hides and skins, dye woods, ivory, India 
rubber, palm oil, cocoa, gums, dates, pea nuts, 
pepper, ginger, and various articles of minor im- 
portance. There were received at Salem alone 
during the last five years, 1,280,043 pounds of 
copper ore, valued, as per foreign invoices, at 
$89,603. The value of that received at all the 
ports in the United States in 1852, was $16,231. 
It is used chiefly in the fi of sulphat 
of copper. Raw hides and skins from Africa are 
much in demand, and those from the Gambia 
and Rio Nunez rivers command high prices. 
The importations in 1832 amount to foreign 
value of $207,419; for the year 1855 to $397,659. 
The importations in 1855, as per foreign value, 
were of ivory $294,490, and of Arabic und Sen- 
egal gums 43,326 pounds, valued at $4247 ; Bar- 
ella gum 325,520 pounds, valued at $1665; 
other gums 2,348,635 pounds, estimated value 
$288,766. The importation of palm oil has in- 
creased from 438,902 gallons, valued at $179,634, 
in 1854, to 1,149,547 gallons, valued at $416,317, 
in 1856. The entire importations from Africa 
into the United States, in 1855, amounted to 
$1,337,527 in value. This was an increase in 
seven years of $841,785. In exchange we sup- 
ply beef, pork, lard, butter, flour, cotton fabrics, 
implements of agriculture and the arts, and 
manufactures of iron and wood. 


Incen1ous.—Mr. J. G. Eggleston,in Hartford, 
Conn., desiring to introduce water into his house 
from the street mains, recently took a common 
auger, attached an iron rod fifteen feet long to it, 
went into his cellar, and then bored through the 
earth till he hit the main, and the connection was 
thus made. This is a decided improvement on 
the old plan of tearing up the sidewalk and 
digging a trench. 











Licutnine.—It is comfortable to know that 
clouds are not necessary for the production of 
lightning, which is frequently discharged from a 
solitary clump of vapor, when a connection can 
be established with the earth, and that one may 
be killed by a flash supplied by the decomposi- 
tion of one grain of water alone. 





SACRAMENTAL OpseRVANCES.—The Roman 
‘hurch breaks its sacramental wafer into three 
parts, emblematical of the Trinity. The Protes- 
ants break the sacred bread into pieces, as a 
sign of the breaking of the body of our Lord. 

Ovr City.—In proportion to the number of 
uildings erected, Boston has more substantial 
tructures than any other city in the United 
States. 

— oro? 

Porivons. —When new potatoes made their 
rst appearance in Boston market this season, 
hey cost more than oranges. 
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A ROCKPORT ORIGINAL. 

In the town of Rockport, Cape Ann, resides 
an old gentleman who, in these monotonous 
times is somewhat distinguished by his originali- 
ty of thought and action, A friend of ours who 
has recently been refreshing himself with the 
breezes and sea bathing at Pigeon Cove, re- 
quests us to record a few anecdotes" of Mr. Jabez 
Puddlestone, as we shall term our hero. 

One day a man came to him and wanted to 
know if he had a yoke of good oxen to dispose of. 
Jabez said he had a splendid yoke of cattle, and 
they had only one fault—they agreed too well to- 
gether. As the customer regarded that as a 
recommendation, he gave the price asked and 
drove away the animals. In about an hour he 
came back furious. 

“Mr. Puddlestone,” said he, “what do you 
mean? You told me those cattle agreed togeth- 
er. And there they be with a load of granite on 
a sidewalk, the off ox three feet ahead of the 
nigh one.” 

“ Well,” said old Jabez, “that’s jest what I 
told you—they do agree together perfectly. One 
on ’em’s willin’ to draw the whole load, and the 
other’s perfectly willin’ to let him. ‘ihat’s why 
Isold ’em.” 

About three weeks ago they had a tremendous 
rain storm on the Cape, unparalleled for the quan- 
tity of water that fell for a given time within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. Jabez was 
appealed to, to say if it wasn’t the hardest shower 
he ever remembered. 

“ Call that a shower!” said he, with supreme 
contempt. “Pooh! it wasn’t nothin’ but a 
sprinkle to a rain we had here twenty years ago. 
You can judge how hard that was. An empty 
molasses hogshead with both heads out was 
standing by my front door, and in less than five 
minutes it was so full that it was running out at 
the bunghole !” 

The question was discussed in his hearing 
whether vegetation was inued in the night 
time. 

“T tested that once,” said Jabez. “I was 
settin’ at my parlor winder, one Saturday eve- 
nin’, when I see one of my pumpkin vines a 
creepin’ over the wall. Bime by it took up the 
road towards Folly P’int. So I called my son 
Jake and sent him out to foller it. The pump- 
kin vine went over the hill and Jake arter it. 
Wal—I sot up for Jake hour arter hour, but he 
didn’t come back, and so I finally went to bed. 
Next mornin’ no Jake. About meetin’ time I 
begun to get oneasy, so I saddled up my old 
mare, and started off towards Squam. All along 
the road, I see the punkin vine getting larger 
and larger the further I went, and when I riz 
the hill just before you get to Squam, what 
should I see down in the valley but that ’ere 
vine with a punkin at the end of it as big as 
a hogshead, and Jake hangin’ on like all crea- 
tion to try to stop it. That’s a tact, and my 
neighbors’ll bear witness that I’ve told the story 
more than fifty times.’’ 

And so he had—and you never caught him 
tripping in his version, for old Jabez possesses 
that quality which is so necessary to an imayin- 

ative man—a faultless memory. 








NEW BUILDING MATERIAL, 

A species of concrete, in which ashes are a 
principal ingredient, has of late been advantage- 
ously introduced for building purposes in Paris. 
One manufacturing firm is reported to utilize 
most of their waste in the working up of this new 
material. So rapidly has this artiticial stone 
been improved, that slabs for floors are now 
made seven metres long, and six metres wide, 
which, being laid all in one piece, no beams or 
vaulting is necessary underneath. The inventor 
says: “I fabricate in betons agglomeres, as hard 
as the best stone, all the parts of a house— 
cellars, drains, paving flags, sinks, walls, floors, 
roofs, exterior ornaments, without using wood or 
brick. By this process the house, however large 
it may be, is a monolith, and this monolith 
equals, at least in solidity, masonry of hewn 
stone, and costs much less than the coarsest 
building in rubble.” 





HOW TO RUIN YOUR HEALTH. 

A great many people are employed in the de- 
lightfal occupation of ruining their health, and 
fur the benetit of such we publish Dr. Punch’s 
recipe for doing it systematically: Ist. Stop in 
bed late. 2nd. Eat hot suppers. 3rd. ‘Turn 
day into night, night into day. 4th. Take no 
exercise. 5th. Always ride when you can walk. 
6th. Never mind about wet feet. 7th. Have 
half a dozen doctors. 8th. Drink all the medi- 
cine they send you. 9th. Try every new quack. 
10th. If that doesn’t kill you, quack yourself. 





Dears on THE Track.—On the Metairie 
race track, near New Orleans, lately, a boy four- 
teen years of age was riding a powerful blind 
horse, which ran away and broke through the 
paling, dashing the boy’s brains out against a 
post. The rapidity of motion carried the horse 
ten feet further before he fell dead. 
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Too Prerry By Harr.—The Washington 
Star tells us about the tribulations of a very 
handsome young man, whose appearance is so 
effeminate, that he is constantly mistaken for a 
lady in disguise. 





Aquatic.—The celebrated yacht Maria, the 
fastest craft in the whole world, has recently 
been put in sailing order at New York. She 
was built for the late Commodore Stevens. 

Suarks !—An immense shark lately made his 
appearance near Chelsea Ferry. They are quite 
common in the vicinity of State Street. 








Tne City or THe Deap.—There have been 
55,676 persons altogether buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York. 





Lrscu Law.—In eight weeks lately six men 
were hang by mobs in lowa. 





A Qvestioyx.—Cannot an orator whose voice 
is broken succeed in “speaking pieces?” 


FLI\T AND STEEL. 

We were much struck, in the course of our 
reading the other day, with some reflections by a 
pleasing writer, on that humble but now disused 
, an old-fashioned tinder-box. In that 
box lie, cold and motionless, the flint and steel, 
rude in form and crude in substance. And yet 
within the breast of each there lies a spark of 
that grand element which influences every atom 
of the universe ; a spark which could invoke the 
fierce agents of destruction to wrap their blast- 
ing flames around a stately forest, or a crowded 
city, and sweep it from the surface of the world, 
or which might kindle the genial blaze upon the 
homely hearth, and shed a radiant glow upon a 
group of smiling faces; a spark such as that 
which rises with the curling smoke from the vil- 
lage blacksmith’s forge, or that which leaps with 
terrific wrath from the troubled breast of a Vesu- 
vius. And then the tinder, the cotton, the car- 
bon! What a tale might be told of the cotton- 
field where it grew, of the black slave who 
plucked it, of the white toiler who spun it into a 
garment, and of the village beauty who wore it, 
until, faded and despised, it was cast among a 
heap of old rags, and tinally found its way to the 
tinder-box. Then the tinder might tell of its 
hopes—how, though now a blackened mass, soil- 
ing everything that touched it, it would soon be 
wedded to one of the greatest ministers of na- 
ture, and fly away on transparent wings, until, 
resting upon some Alpine tree, it would make 
its home among the green leaves, and for awhile 
live in freshness and beauty, looking down upon 
the peaceful vale. Then the steel might tell its 
story—how for centuries it lay in deep caverns of 
the earth, until man, with his unquiet spirit, dug 
down to the dark depths, and dragged it forth, 
saying, ‘“ No longer be at peace.” ‘Then would 
come tales of the fiery furnace—what fire had 
done for steel, and what steel had done for fire. 
And then the flint might tell of the time when 
the weather-bound mariners, lighting their fires 
upon the Syrian shore, melted silicious stones 
into gems of glass, and thus led the way to the 
discovery of the transparent pane that gives a 
crystal inlet to the light of our homes; of the 
mirror in whose face the lady contemplates her 
charms ; of the microscope and the telescope, by 
which the invisible are brought to sight, and the 
distant drawn near; of the prism by which New- 
ton analyzed the rays of light; and of the pho- 
tographic camera, in which the sun prints with 
his own rays the pictures of his own adorn- 
ing. And then both flint and steel might relate 
their adventures in the battle-tield, whither they 
had gone together, and of fights they had seen, 
in which man struck down his éellow man, and, 
like a fiend, had revelled in his brother’s plood. 
Thus, even from the cold hearts of flint and 
steel, man might learn a lesson, which should 
make him blush at the “ glory of war ;” and the 
proud, who despise the teachings of small things, 
might learn to appreciate the truths that are 
linked to the story of a “ tinder-box.” 








CITY MOURNING. 

A good story is told of a young man who 
some dozen or fifteen years ago had the “ mel- 
ancholy duty” to stand behind the counter in a 
country shop, dealing out the “best selected 
stock west of the Alleghanies” He was once 
brought very suddenly to a state of unuttcrable 
wonderment. A youthful and pretty woman, 
robed in deep black, approached him and asked 
to look at his “ Gleam of Comfort.” ‘‘ At what, 
madam?” said he, puzzled, confounded and 
confused, at what appeared to him a singular 
request. “Gleam of Comfort, young man; 
haven’t you any, or don’t you know what it is ?”” 
replied the lady. ‘“ Yes, madam, most likely we 
have it; what is it like—is it dry goods or 
groceries?” ‘Dry goods or groceries ?’”’ echoed 
the lady, looking at our friend in a way that 
made him feel decidedly uncomfortable. “ Sir, 
it is a mourning calico of the second grade, for 
widows of three weeks. It is well known, sir, 
with us in the city, I’m astonished at your igno- 
rance.” ‘The frightened young man could only 
stammer out, “ They hadn’t any of that partic- 
ular kind of calico.” 

AnaTomicaL.— Dr. Conyers, of London, 
dissected a person who died for love, and found 
an impression of a lady’s face upon his heart.” 
That’s nothing. Dupuytren, of Paris, once 
opened a man, and found that his colon was half 
gone ; in fact, he had only a semi-colon. “Ah,” 
observed Ricord, in English, when the fact was 
narrated to him, “that was what put a periad to 
his life.”” 

ee 

Queer Taste.—Warburton, in his account 
of his voyage up the Nile, gives an amusing in- 
stance of the singular opinions of sailors. He 
says: “Un arriving at Dench, we gave the 
crew a feast, consisting of an old ram, preferred 
by them to young mutton, because it stood more 
chewing.” 





cain tga tactics 
Feminine PrRecavuTION.—it is said to have 
become the fashion of runaway wives in Ken- 
tucky to take the husband’s bed with them. 
They have no idea of exposing themselves to be 
advertised as absconding from bed and board. 





On Dit.—That a Fifth Aveuue heiress has 
fallen in love with one of the waiters at a New 
York hotel, and is about to endow him with her 
heart, hand and half a million. 
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Tue Five Points, N. Y.—The excise com- 
missioners have resolved to grant no more 
licenses for the sale of liquors in that sink of 
iniquity, the Five Points, New York. 

GREAT ‘on Cror.—The Ohio wool crop 
is estimated to exceed that of last year by 
8,000,000 pounds, sold at 40 to 60 cents per 
pound, according to quality. 





Tue Crops.—The excess of products at the 
West this year over the last, may be set down at 
twenty-five per cent. 





Lacoyic.—He who gives you fair words only, 





feeds you with an empty spoon. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Hogarth told Gilbert Cooper that he knew no 
such thing as genius—that genius was diligence. 

Mr. Dubois is such a confirmed skeptic, that he 
wont believe the report of a cannon. 

That was a pretty good epitaph on a new-killed 
lamb—“ Pease to its remains.” 

How may a man be known from a fatigued 
dog? One wears a shirt, the other pants. 

Napoleon, when he wished to employ an intel- 
ligent man, selected one with a large nose. 

Digestion is the great secret of life. Character 
and talents are affected by the stomach. 

“Paint me,” said Cromwell, “as I am.” 
Even on canvass, he hated flattery and falsehood. 

In proportion as men are sterling coin, they 
despise to appear for what they are not. 

Pitt, the statesman, described an independent 
man as one who cannot be depended upon. 

That country is irretrievably ruined, in which 
the morals of the rising generation are depraved. 

Gen. Concha remitted last year, as a surplus 
from the revenues of Cuba, $4,000,000. 

It is said that the Mormons are increasing rapid- 
ly in Connecticut—the land of steady habits. 

The advent of the Yankees with the Submarine 
Wrecking Co., at Sebastopol, caused 

Walker’s men, brought here in the sloop-of- 
war Cyane, generally spoke favorably of him. 

The Post says—‘‘American tongues are wanted 
in the Jamaica market—the sounds will follow.” 

42,000 francs a year is the sum which Rachel 
sacrifices by retiring from the Theatre Francais. 

Jules Janin says that Rachel still moves about 
because she is too stingy to get buried. 

When new potatoes were selling at Cleveland 
for 20 cents a bushel, they were $2.00 here. 

Wm. Thompson, publisher of the Bangor Dem- 
ocrat fur twenty years, has retired from that paper. 

Edward Berthoif had his left foot cut off at the 
ankle by a mowing machine in Sugar Loaf, N.Y. 

No less than seven cities have stood on the 
ground oceupied by Delhi and its ruins. 

100,000 crates of crockery are annually import- 
ed from Liverpool. Are their consignees craters? 

Laboring women in Germany receive 25 cents 
a month, and men 20 dollars a year. 

Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie like 
each other very much, and correspond diligently. 

A younger brother of Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon 
has commenced preaching in London successfully. 

Edward Everett will deliver the address at the 
N. Y. Agricultural Society’s Fair at Buffalo. 

Palmer, the American‘sculptor, has talten up 
his residence at Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 








THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

In order to convey to the mind of the reader a 
general impression of the relative magnitudes 
and distances of the parts of our system, 
“ Choose,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘ any well- 
levelled field or bowling-green. On it place a 
globe two feet in diameter, which will represent 
the sun; Mercury will be represented by a grain 
of mustard seed, on the circumference of a circle 
164 feet in diameter for its orbit; Venus, a pea, 
on a circle of 430 feet; Mars, a rather large pin’s 
head, on a circle of 654 feet ; Juno, Ceres, Vesta, 
and Pallas, grains of sand, in orbits of from 
1000 to 1200 feet; Jupiter, a moderate-sized 
orange, in a circle nearly half a mile across; 
Saturn, a small orange, on a circle of four-fifths 
of a mile; and Uranus, a full-sized cherry or 
small plum, upon the circle more than a mile 
and a half in diameter. As to getting correct 
notions on this subject by drawing circles on pa- 
per, or, still worse, from those very childish toys 
called orreries, it is out of the question. ‘To im- 
itate the motions of the planets in the above- 
mentioned orbits, Mercury must describe its own 
diameter in 41 seconds; Venus in 4m. 4s.; the 
earth in 7m.; Mars in 4m. 48s.; Jupiter in 2h. 
56m.; Saturn in 3h 13m.; and Uranus in 
2h. 16m.” 
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A SENTENCE MITIGATED.—Private John 
McCann, of Company I, First Infantry, having 
been tried by a Court Martial at Camp Cooper, 
Texas, for the shooting of Sergeant Lively, and 
found guilty, was sentenced to be shot. The 
finding of the Court has been confirmed, but the 
President of the United States has mitigated the 
sentence to forfeiture of all pay and allowances, 
and to hard labor with ball and chain, and con- 
finement under guard when not at labor, during 
the period of his enlistment. We are rather in- 
clined to think that private John McCann would 
prefer hanging. 





Prersonat.—The poet Lowell is much engaged 
in his duties as professor at Cambridge. He 
lectures on the literature of modern languages, 
and is busy in preparing his first course of lec- 
tures. Personally, he is very popular with the 
students. He holds a levee for his classes every 
Thursday evening; and once in a while, of a 
Saturday, he collects a few students, and rambles 


off into the country for a walk and a quiet picnic. 
ee 





Sincurar CorncrpeNnce.—“ I'll lay me down 
and dee,”’ in Annie Laurie, was being sung by a 
workman in England, recently, when he threw 
his head back, as if suiting the action to the 
words, and after he had remained a short time, 
his companions went to him, and found him 
actually dead. 

ctenwibidistiincaens 

A FUNNY Sea —The proprietor of a forge, 
not remarkable for correctness of language, but 
who, by honest industry, had realized a comfort- 
able independence, being called upon at a social 
meeting for a toast, gave :—“ Success to forgery.” 

o-celincmaptnnenes 

Roman Cement.—The French army, Panch 
thinks, is the best kind of Roman Cement, for it 
has been sticking to Rome, now, ever so long, 
and the Pope finds it impossible to remove it. 


i, La Ra iS ONS 

Winter Street.—Onr street will soon be en- 
tirely absorbed by business ; the few private resi- 
dences left must soon be changed into warehouses. 
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A Dvutca Autnor.—There is a Dutch novel- | 


ist living, of some note, by the name of Van 
Schaick, borne also by an old family of Albany. 
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Femats EmpLoyment.—In some churches of 
England, ladies act as church wardens. How 
the boys would laugh at a female beadle ! 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON 


For the prosent week embraces the following coutents: 


“The Brothers of the Coast: or, The Buc ers of the 
Antilles,” a wild story of the Tropics. by Jon B. Wn- 
Liams, M. D. 

‘* Mary Mere.”’ a poem by Witte E. Pasor 

“That Guy Woman,’’ a tale by Mrs. M. E. Ropryson. 

* 4 Country Ride.” a story by Ricuakp CRANsHAW. 

“ Eheu!” verses by Etiza T. Moriarty 

“ Goesip with the Keader.”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Representation of the fearful adventure of Miss Gard- 
ner, who was abducted by a party of Indians, from Spirit 
Lake in Minnesota, and carried into the wilderness, but 
was afterwards redeemed from bondage. 

Picture of Danish Costumes, showing the holiday 
dress and the everyday dress of peasant women in the 
island of Laso, also the Sunday male dress and the bridal 
dress of a lady of Fano. 

Views in Cleveland, Ohio, showing, first. the Fountain 
and Square; second, the Light House; third, the Court 
House, and fourth, the Medical College. 

Portrait of Hon. George Lunt, of Newburyport, Mass. 

A characteristic engraving from a painting by J. H. 
Mole, an English artist, iaeat @ tender scene, illus- 
trating the idea, ‘* Love lightens Labor.” 

Picture of Panda, the Kaffir chief of a tribe of Zooloos, 
and Mr. Maynard, on American traveller. 

2 hana of Antelope-Hunting with the Leopard 
in India 





*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 

1G One copy of the Fiae, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


The recent British Parliament was the fourth 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

The English law allows a Judge to retire upon 
half pay after the lapse of fifteen years. 

The population of Scotland is 1,888,842. Of 
this number 7403 are insane—that is, one in every 
390. 

The harvest prospects throughout France are 
most cheering. In some places, the reaping is 
over. 

Complete returns of supplementary elections 
in France show tne return of eleven opposition 
deputies in all. 

The Benedictine order are about to erect a mo- 
nastery at Belmont, near Hereford, on a scale 
unknown in England since the Reformation. 

The anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
June 18, was entirely unobserved in England—a 
probable etfect of the alliance with France. 

The crops of wheat and other grain are report- 
ed to be all that can be desired, not only in the 
British Isles, but over the whole of Europe. 

According to recent official returns, the popula- 
tion of the Swedish capital, Stockholm, is a little 
above a hundred thousand; the increase, since 
1840 being twenty thousand. 

An association has been formed in France with 
a capital of 1,000,000 francs, having for its object 
the direct importation from Egypt of wheat, corn, 
cereals, alimentary pastes, etc. 

Crinoline is still ahead. One house in Sheffield 
has taken an order for forty tons of rolled steel 
for crinoline, and a foreign order has been given 
for one ton a week for some time to come. 

The Moniteur publishes the returns of the in- 
direct revenue of France for the first six months 
of the present year, showing an increase of no 
less than 26,285,000 francs over the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


All our rest in this world is from trust in God. 

The mercy of man is to be just, the justice of 
woman is to be merciful. 

Prosperity is no just scale; adversity is the 
only balance to weigh friends. 

Literature is a garden, books are particular 
views of it, and readers are visitors. 

He cannot bestow to society who lives upon so- 
ciety ; he only gives who provides for his own. 

The intoxication of danger, like that of the 
grape, shows us to others, but hides us from our- 
selves, 

The paths of virtue, though seldom those of 
worldly greatness, are always those of pleasant- 
ness and peace. 

A reserved merit gives at once a disposition to 
respect and hatred, and an affable merit a disposi- 
tion to love and contempt. 

Death is the only subject upon which everybody 
speaks and writes without a possibility of having 
experienced what he undertakes to discuss. 
Goodness of heart is man’s best treasure, his 
ay ae honor, and his noblest acquisition. It 
is that ray of divinity which oignifies humanity. 

There is a great deal of difference between 
talking and acting. The men who promise the 
most and talk the loudest, are the men who flinch 
at the moment of need, and turn the culd shoulder. 

There is scarce any man who cannot persuade 
himself of his own merit ; has he common sense, 
he prefers it to genius ; has he some diminutive 
virtues, he gives them the preference of great 
talents. 

Integrity is the first moral virtue, benevolence 
the second, and prudence the third. Without the 
first two, the latter cannot exist, and without the 
last, the two former would often be rendered 
useless. 











Hoker’s Wudget. 


Why are teeth like verbs? Because they are 
regular, irregular, and defective. 

Did you ever know anybody to go to a knife- 
box for a knife without always getting hold of a 
fork first ¢ 

The hardest situation for a grumbler to be in, 
is to feel like grumbling, and have nothing to 
grumble at. 

Never wear a finer coat than the merchant you 
owe for it, or the tailor whom you have not paid 
for making it. 

I am passionately fond of paintings, as the 
young beau said, when he kissed the rouged 
cheek of his sweetheart. 

A manager said to an actor the other night, 
“ Do pay a little attention to your part.” “Sol 
do,” was the reply, “as little as I can.” 

The New York Post says that = lady who en- 
joys the luxury of an elegant home, remarked, 
after reading the poem, ‘ Nothing to Ww ear,’ ’ that 
she had enough to wear, but no where to wear it. 

An old fellow being visited by his pastor, he 
assured him that he could not be a good Christian 
unless he took up his daily cross, whereat he 
caught up his wife and began lugging her about 
the room. 

“You charge a dollar for killing a calf, you 
smutty rascal‘” said a planter to an old negro. 
“No, no, massa,’ replied the gentleman from 
Africa, “I charge fifty cents for killam calf, and 
fifty cents for the know how.” 

An editor in our eye, says that little garden 
atch of his was very productive the last season. 
he snails ate up the cucumbers, the neighbor's 

cats ate up the chickens, and he is now in search 
of something that will eat up the cats! Can any 
| of our agricultural friends aid him? 

Sam was asked what he thought of the effects 

| of hot drinks onthe system. “ Hot drinks, sir,’ 
Y said he, “are decidedly bad. Teaand coffee, sir, 
are hurtful. And even hot punch, when it is very 
hot—very hot indeed—and taken often in large 
quantities, I suppose, is slightly deleterious.” 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The Commissioner of Patents has set apart a 
portion of the funds last appropriated by Con- 
gress for agricultural purposes for obtaining 
cuttings of all the native w if xrape vines of the 
United States, to be placed in the hands of prac- 
tical cultivators, with a view of testing their 
adaptation to the soil and climate of the other 
sections of the Union, and determining their 
value for table use and for making wine. 

Fanny Johnson, a little girl six years old, fell 
from the second story window of her parents’ 
residence in Baltimore, and was almost instantly 
killed. Her mother had gone out, leaving her 
daughter in the room, when she climbed out of 
the window on a bed-ticking placed there, which 
fell, precipitating her head foremost into the 





; yard beneath. 








A lad named Frank Butler was enticed from 
his home in Perinton, N. Y., by a young man 
many years his senior, and. ‘persuaded to enter 
the canal to bathe. Here the young man induced 
him to go beyond his depth, and then left him 
alone, telling him to swim out. But the bo 
could not swim, and consequently was Prnether f 

Travelling from Buffalo to Niagara Falls, Lola 
Montez went into the baggage car to smoke— 
the baggage master ordered her out, but she told 
them she had cowhided better men than any she 
saw there, and looked altogether so fierce that 
they concluded to submit to her violation of the 
rules. 


Isaac Edmonson has been arrested at Mank- 
port, Ind., for stealing a Bible. This is his 
third arrest for such a theft, and as he seems to 
be in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
the colporters should take him in hand. 

The hanging of three men in St. Louis was 
well attended by the press; but the awful scene 
proved too much for Kirk Anderson, reporter for 
the Republican. When the drop went down he 
went too, and was borne away in a fainting fit. 

A flood in the Genesee valley lately swept 
away a number of bridges, and caused three bad 
breaks in the canal. The ‘village of Oramel was 
fairly inundated, and the streets and cellars were 
filled with water. 

A rattlesnake four feet long and as large as a 
man’s arm was captured recently near New 
York, by noosing the end of a whip lash about 
his neck. He had seventeen rattles. 


Mrs. Helen M Dodge has commenced a civil 
suit against a “7; pe 8 merchant doing business 
on Broadway, Albany, for kissing her against 
her will. The damages are laid at $5000. 

A captaincy in the cavalry, and the post of 
riding master and swordsman, has been offered 
to James A. Gallagher, who is said to be the best 
broad-swordsman in the Union. 


Miss G. T. Stone, Mr. F. Conway and Mr. G. 
W. Dickinson were lately drowned in the East 
River while on their way from New York to 
Harlem in a pleasure boat. 


In 1850, a regular dog bureau was instituted 
in New York city, and all badly behaved dogs 
were killed, at a cost to the city of about two 
dollars a head. 


There are in New Orleans fourteen lodges of 
the order of Free and Accepted Masons, and 
forty-two of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 


In a single day last month the coroner of St 
Louis held thirteen inquests on the bodies of 
persons who had died from exposure to the sun. 


The work on Texas, recently published a 
Mr. Olmstead, estimates that there are in that 
State 40,000 Germans. 


It is true that every year, at least 8,000,000 
quarters of grain are used in making spirituous 
liquors. 


A passenger car with twelve wheels has been 
introduced upon the New York Central Rail- 
road. 


A single sugar-maple shade tree in Vernon, 
O., yielded sap from which fifty-one pounds of 
sugar was made the past season. 


It is said that peaches will be abundant in 
Southern Illinois. One man near Jonesboro’ 
has an orchard of 7000 trees. 


Two and a half million feet of pine lumber 
were used in making clocks in Connecticut last 
year. 


The contract for erecting a new hotel in Farm- 
ville, Va., has been awarded to Mr. Daniel 
Setzer, of Petersburg, at $10,000. 


In 1830 we had forty-three colleges; in 1840 
ninety-five; and in 1857 we have one hundred 
and twenty. seven. 


There have been 1135 married couples divorced 
during the nine years past, in Philadelphia. 

Mr. McComas, late governor of Virginia, has 
started with his family to settle in Kansas. 


The yellow fever prevails extensively among 
the Spanish fleet at Havana. 


dlarriages. 


In this city, by Kev Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry C. Wal- 
dron to Miss Harriet S West. 
By Rev. Mr. ee? Mr. Henry Bradford to Miss Julia 
Ann Thompso 
Ry Rev. Mr. “amith, Mr. Isaac Tolman, Jr., of Scituate, 
to Miss Sarah H. Morse 
y Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr Manly E. Dodge to Miss Emma 
R Ellis, both of Milford. 
By Kev Bishop Kastburn, Mr. Edward H. Eldredge to 
Mise Elizabeth Welch Truil 
By Key. Mr. Bartol. Mr Henry W. Chester to Miss 
Anna Maria Crosby. 
At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Swain, Mr Converse 
F. Sanderson, of Waitham, to Miss Ruth Ann Trask. 
At Somerville, bs Kev tir. Pope, Mr. N. Kverett Fitz 
to Miss Harriet C. Magou 
At Malden, by Rev. Dr. rBesrets, of Boston, Mr. E. A. 
Robinson to Miss Etlen ©. Coburn. 
At Quiney, by kev Mr. Clark, Benjamin me Manson, 
q., of Dorchester. to Miss Lois M. Newcom 
At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. “feury © Whit- 
ten to Miss Sarah E. Rice. 
At Lynn, by Kev. Mr Merrill, Mr. William A. Ashton 
to Mies Margaret M. Curry. 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lacount, Mr. Willard C, 
Tufts to Miss Sarah F. Langley. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. Randall Welch to 
Miss Julia C. Sleeper. 
At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. William Thack- 
eray to Miss Mary Ellis 
At Piymouth, by Rev Fat Hatfield, Mr. Moses Barnes 
to Miss Louisa Ww Bur 














In this city, Mr. Thomas Hennessey, qe 
A. Fiske, 19 Mrs. Charlotte Shepard, 
S. Perkins. 39; Mrs. Lizzie Randall Moses, ‘of Bath, ’ 
25; Oliver Eldredge, B«q ,63; Mrs. Lovina C. Grant, B 

At Charlestown, Mr Joseph Loring, & 

At Cambridge, Mr. Henry Sherburne , 92. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr Veizora A. Dane. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Harriet Soles, 36 

At Chelsea, Mr. Ira Gile, 52 

At Somerville, Captain Joshua A. Patten. 30 

At North Weymouth, Widow Hannah Stoddard, 70 

At Waltham. Mrs. Almira R. Kingsbury, 9) 

At Newton Upper Fall«, Mre. Khoda Wasgatt, 76 

At Lynn. Mrs. Hannah Levinia Bachelier, 37; Mr. 
George C. Wright, 2 

At Salem, Hon. John Glen King, 70; Widow Martha 
Horton, 57 

At ches +9 Mrs. Margaret H. Graves, 57; Mr. B4- 
ward E o, 

At Neaburyport Mr. James Brown, #1; Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Marti 

At Springfield, Miss Sophia Ware, formerly of Boston,76. 

as Leicester, Mr, Crrus Daniel, 80 

Bdgartown, Mr. Danie! Vincent, 8&3 
at Naotucket, Mrs. Phillie Smith, #1; Mrs. Buniece 
8 


Miss Adaline 
Mr. Charies 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE VOICE, 


BY WILLIB E. PABOR. 
O evermore the voices 
In sweetest strains of song, 
Are pleading to my spirit,— 
Are whispering, ‘‘ Be strong.”’ 


What though the tide of trouble, 
Of error and of wrong 

Are dashing their black billows 
Against thee? still be strong! 


«But 0,” I say, “ bethink thee! 
My heart has other things; 
Bat when above and around them 
Are folded the dark wings 


“ Of doubt and disappointment, 
That linger late and long, 
I ween it will not answer, 
These simple words, ‘ be strong.’”” 


And still I hear their pleading ; 
But this may not be long; 

Go forward without falter, 
In conscious right—be strong. 


The tide that has its ebbing, 
Will also have its flow; 

The life that has its sorrow, 
Will sometime pleasure know. 


The wave the full moon winneth 
To follow it afar, 

Will come back from its wooing 
To wash the sandy bar; 


The hearts that doubt has parted 
‘To wander in the dark, 

Wil yet be re-united 
Beneath love s smiling arc. 


And so, 0 pining mortal, 
Take ye this truth in song; 
Go forth in strength, and battle 
With error, crime and wrong. 


Hold firm the shield of honor, 
The standard of the right, 

And if you lose the contest, 
Gain not the shame of flight. 


Up heart, and take your station 
Amid the gathering throng; 
And whatsoe’er befall thee, 
Be strong, be strong, be strong. 


And still I hear the voices 
Their pleading strain prolong; 
Encouraging my spirit, 
And whispering, ‘: Be strong.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE GHOST OF THE CAREW HOUSE. 
BY ARTHUR LESLIE. 


Years and years ago, in old Manhattan, 
there was a group of young revellers sitting 
around a table in the public house known as the 
“ Golden Lion,” kept by a dreamy, smoking old 
Dutchman—Peter Van Donner. The remnants 
of a feast lay before them, and from dusty, cob- 
webbed botiles, they poured a rich and generous 
wine every now and then into their small wine- 
glasses. Over their wine they had sang merry 
songs, and toasted many fair beauties; but as 
the night deepened, instead of growing uproar- 
ous, as was too often the case with revellers in 
those days—and indeed, for that matter, in 
these—instead of growing uproarous, I say, 
they grew grave and confidential. So the songs 
were succeeded by marvellous tales related by 
one and another. 

At last, Carl Von Brenner, a little slim, yellow- 
haired fellow, full of poetry and sentiment, took 
up the thread of conversation, and told a story 
of a haunted house. This house stood upon the 
outskirts of the town, and had long been a 
source of speculation to the neighborhood. Carl 
averred that the facts had been communicated to 
him the night previous by the serving woman of 
the deceased owner, which facts were as follows : 

The departed proprietor was a man of great 
pride, as well as immense wealth. He had one 
child, a lovely daughter, who was sadly deticient 
in her father’s prevailing characteristic ; so much 
so, thatshe became dofahand young 
fellow—a blacksmith by trade. This was gall 
and wormwood to Richard Carew the father; 
and in his exasperation, he swore that he would 
rather bury her, than see her the wife of one so 
far beneath her. Fair Mildred Carew at least 
inherited a considerable portion of her father’s 
stubborn will, for she continued the forbidden 
acquaintance in the most determined and open 
manner—whereupon her father saw fit to place 
her in a certain high chamber, under lock and 
key, allowing her to communicate with no one 
except the colored housekeeper. 

From this prison, she managed to escape to 
the arms of her lover, and with him fied to 
France as his wife, where she found a welcome 
from a childless aunt, who was both rich and 
generous. The wedded lives of Mildred and 
her worthy spouse were short, however. When 
her daughter was six years old, she went to 
heaven. Her husband soon followed, and dying, 
bequeathed the little Mildred to her grandfather 
Carew, as a peace offering and memento of her 
sainted mother. The child was put in trust of a 
kind sailor and his ‘“ gude wife,” who faithfully 
performed their duty in bringing her safe to the 
roof of Master Carew. It is said that the stern 
grandfather, incensed by the little one’s close 
resemblance to her hated father, chose to receive 
this peace offering as a high insult, and rudely 
turned the child out in the bitter December 
night, when the snow lay six inches deep. 

From that night until the day of his death, it is 
related he was visited at every stroke of the mid- 
night hour, by the apparition of his daughter. 
He waxed sterner and more reserved from day 
to day, but showed no other symptom of the 
ghostly visitor. Indeed, it must be confessed he 
partook of the substantial viands and rich wines 
of his table with as great gusto as ever, and in- 

stead of growing lean and haggard, as one 
would suppose a man to do under the circum- 
stances, he grew remarkably portly in size and 
florid of complexion. 

After his death, the stately house remained 
unoccupied, for it was averred that the ghostly 
visitor yet haunted it. Neither the sailor and his 








wife, nor their charge, had beem heard of since 





they were so summarily dismissed from Richard 
Carew’s door; and thus the whole of the old 
gentleman’s fortune reverted to the French 
relative. 

These plain statistics were dressed up into as 
pretty a ghost story as was ever related ; and the 
eager, serious faces of the young men, as Carl 
concluded, gave ample evidence of its startling 
effect. There was one exception, however—in 
Roger Morton. A smile was just curling that 
handsome lip of his, and a sly twinkle of incre- 
dulity was perceivable in his eyes—those dark, 
lustrous eyes. Now this was very provoking to 
the others; and Carl, with a flushed cheek, 
asked him somewhat gruffly what it meant. 

Roger drained the last drop of the purple 
wine, and slowly set his glass down, before he 
replied, in tones mellow and rich as the juice of 
the grape: 

“Simply this, friend Carl. I don’t believe in 
ghosts ; and I, for one, would be willing to pass 
a night beneath this haunted roof, and take my 
chance with its nocturnal visitor.” 

There was a general murmur at these words, 
and a final exclamation of —“ Let him! let him! 
We challenge thee, bold Roger.” 

Roger accepted this challenge with laughing 
composure; and the meeting speedily breaking 
up, they agreed to escort the fool-hardy fellow 
to the Carew mansion, and there leave him. 
The night was dismally dark, and the wind 
howled drearily over the lonely common that 
stretched away before the old weather-beaten 
house as they approached. So gloomy and for- 
bidding did it seem to Roger’s companions, that 
they paused at the gate and strove to dissuade 
him from his undertaking. They might as well 
have striven to dissuade Christopher Columbus, 
had they lived in his time. Roger was deter- 
mined, and gave them a gay good night, as he 
disappeared under the frowning arch which led 
to the main door. Doors were not secured so 
jealously as they are now-a-days, and this yielded 
to his strong hand. It was then that he found 
himself in thick darkness. He took out the little 
box of tinder which he always carried in his 
pocket, and proceeded to strike a light. 

While he was thus occupied, he felt a sudden 
rush of air, a whizz, and then he received a blow 
full in the face, which staggered him not a little, 
both in equilibrium of mind and body. It came 
again—the rush, the whizz and the blow. This 
time, Roger smiled at his own weakness—it was 
a bat! In the he had ded in 
procuring a light, which he secured from wind 
or other accident in a small lantern his compan- 
ions had furnished him with. 

He now looked about the old hall. It was 
vast and magnificent, for those days—the wood 
of dark time-stained oak now dim with neglect. 
At the far end, a long staircase showed itself; to 
this, Roger turned his steps before he had even 
opened the doors of the rooms on the ground 
floor, probably led on by that native quality 
which induces the young to disregard what lies 
nearest for the distant and the dim. Be that as 
it may, Roger Morton ascended the broad stairs, 
and found himself on the second floor—a corri- 
dor with many doors ranged on each side. He 
tried the first; a scent of some strange perfume 
met him. It brought to his mind at once a visit 
he had sometime since paid to a foreign ship 
lying in the harbor, where the cabin was decked 
with various ornaments made of different kinds 
of fragrant East Indian woods, which sent out a 
similar odor far from unpleasant. 

This chamber was of lofty size, quaintly and 
curiously furnished. ‘The most conspicuous ob- 
ject was the bed—a tall, high-post affair, cur- 
tained with a dark wine-colored fabric which we 
should call damask. The windows, also, were 
hung with the same material—thus giving the 
room a wonderfully gloomy, yet magnificent as- 
pect to the eyes of Roger, who had never beheld 
the stately splendor of our neighbors across the 
water. Four high-backed, finely-carved oaken 
chairs occupied their places ; and strangest of all, 
the oaken tioor was partially covered with the 
most wonderful carpet, wrought in a beautiful 
pattern and looking as fresh as though it were 
woven but yesterday. 

As the new comer took in these salient points, 
he detected several minor etceteras in the shape 
of a foreign box filled with little china cups, 
gilded bottles and jars, all emitting the peculiar 
odor he at first recognized. Then there was a 
silver ewer, richly chased and ornamented with 
pretty French damsels dancing pas seuls, and 
finer but not prettier court dames carrying huge 
fans. Beside this, stood a bowl of the same ma- 
terial and design, and upon the same table lay 
several delicate towels of the snowiest damask. 
All this looked like fairy work to Roger. 

“ By my faith,” he muttered, “‘ Master Carew 
had a goodly taste for the things of this world!” 

What puzzled him the most, was the order 
and freshness of these articles. While pondering 
over this peculiarity in one of the high-backed 
chairs wherein he had seated himself, his head 
sank upon his bosom, and slumber overtook 
him. It might have been the narcotic odors to 
which he was unused, or the influence of his 
own thoughts ; however that may be, he slept. 
When he awoke, all was darkness, with the ex- 
ception of a faint ray of light stealing in at the 
windows from the clearing sky. His lantern had 
either gone out of itself, or been extinguished for 
him. Cursing his folly for yielding to Morpheus, 
he groped about for the lantern without success. 

Finding he could not better his condition, with 
his usual happy philosophy, he made the best of 
it by ensconcing his person within the arms of a 
ponderous leathern chair standing by one of the 
windows. He had hardly done so, when he 
heard a clock strike the hour of midnight; at 
the same moment, a light footstep sounded in 
the corridor. The door of the room he occupied 
was thrown open, and the room was filled with 
the rustle of garments and the same perfume he 
had before noticed. His eyes had now become 
accustomed to the greyish light, and he could 
discern a woman’s slender figure, clothed in 
white. 

It must be confessed that a little uncomfortable 
feeling stole over our brave Roger at this point ; 
but he neither fainted, nor cried out, but sat and 
watched the motions of the “ white lady” in pre- 








found silence. She at first glided softly to the 
window, flung up the sash, and leaned out as if 
to breathe the May breeze. Then heaving a 
deep sigh, she commenced pacing up and down 
the room with a slow, solemn tread, each foot- 
fall sending out a distinct ring of some metallic 
heels which she wore. 

At length she ceased her walk, approached 
the table whereon reposed the foreign box, and 
the next instant, by some marvellous process, 
up streamed a little fiery light, which she applied 
to one of the tall wax candles on the shelf; and 
the room was soon rejoicing in a cheery ra- 
diance. Roger, who fortunately was concealed 
from observation by the window curtains, could 
now have a full view of the nocturnal visitor. 
She was of medium height, but so slenderiy 
made, without, however, any appearance of lean- 
ness, that she appeared much taller than she 
actually was. Her dress, too, of soft flowing 
white, of some transparent texture, girdled about 
the waist with a belt of gold, was of such length 
as to increase her stature. Her arms were bare 
to the shoulder, the sleeves fastened back by 
clasps of the same precious metal as the belt. 
These arms were the perfection of beauty; but 
the face was what spell-bound the concealed 
Roger. It was fair as a water lily, and red as a 
blush rose; and expressive of both spirit and 
gentleness. Brilliant brown hair rolled away 
from the royal arch of the brow, slightly sprinkled 
with powder; and beneath, eyes of sparkling 
sapphire burned a steady lustre. 

“A pretty ghost, truly,” murmured the be- 
witched Roger, inly. 

All his trepidation had vanished, as he drank 
in this beautiful vision. The pious Carl Von 
Brenner would no doubt have been much dis- 
turbed, if he could have seen the state of affairs, 
and warned him of the fair disguises which the 
tempter often assumed. 

This fair apparition next proceeded to the 
narrow mirror, and a new phase of loveliness 
burst upon the admiring Roger, as she unbound 
her long hair and combed out its glittering 
waves till they enveloped her like a halo of 
glory. She then unclasped the girdle of gold, 
and took from her sleeves the quaint clasps. 
Our hero now became aware that she was dis- 
robing herself for the night. 

“Ghost or no ghost,” he thought, “it be- 
hooves me to respect her sex.” 

It was then the gallant young fellow put back 
the heavy curtain drapery and emerged from his 
concealment. 

The comb fell from the lady’s fingers, and a 
shriek issued from her lips. In most courtly 
style, albeit he had never entered a palace, 
Roger knelt before her, addressing her as “ fair 
Mildred,” and entreated her pardon for intruding 
upon her domains. 

Something in this little speech evidently ac- 
quainted the lady with the true state of affairs. 
At any rate, at its conclusion, her alarm sub- 
sided, and the faintest smile in the world stirred 
the dimplesin her lovely cheeks. She at this 
point seated herself in the high-backed chair near 
by, and motioned her guest to rise. 

“You address me by the name of Mildred,” 
she commenced in a voice whose sweet, steady 
accents bespoke a deep, inward cultivation, “‘ yet 
your face, your manner, your very words, tell 
me that you only hold in derision the story which 
the townspeople relate of this house. Am I not 
right ?” 

He bowed an affirmative. 

“As you sat and watched me here to-night, 
what speculations filled your mind in regard 
to me?” 

Perhaps a deeper color rose to Roger’s bearded 
cheek, as he answered : 

“If I thought less of ghosts than of the reali- 
zation of some dear dream, you have only to look 
in your glass for my excuse !” 

She began something hastily in French, but 
bit her lip, and said : / 

“You are adventurous; and this was a most 
romantic adventure. It would be a pretty tale 
to tell to boon companions at your next 
revel, eh ?”” 

Roger’s dark eyes flashed, and he in his turn 
bit his lip, and then replied with perfect defer- 
ence, but it may be with inward satisfaction : 

“My lady, you do me injustice; while watch- 
ing the dishevelment of these royal tresses, the 
fancy enveloped me, naturally enough, that she 
who owned them was my bride.” 

“So!” ’Twas all she said, yet infinitely ex- 
pressive was the one word, the searching glance, 
the tender crim$on dyeing her cheek. Immedi- 
ately rising, she turned to him, saying with the 
grace of a duchess : 

“We will terminate this conversation in a 
more fitting place. Will you follow me to the 
saloon ?” 

“T will follow you anywhere,” was the gallant 
response ; to which the lady vouchsafed never a 
word or a smile, but giving him one of the 
lighted candles, she led the way to an apartment 
across the corridor, which she had dignified by 
the name of saloon. 

It was a long, lofty room, farnished queerly 
enough with bright scarlet hangings, and here 
and there some odd, outlandish ornament, or 
odder relic of other climes. 

Within a large leathern chair, which stood by 
the fireplace, the lovely lady seated herself, 
pointing to another a little in front of her she 
wished her companion to occupy. She made a 
beautiful picture, more imposing than before, 
with her long golden-brown tresses enveloping 
her like a soft amber cloud. A sad, tender dig- 
nity reigned in her demeanor as she broke the 
silence, saying : 

“ By an idle jest, I dare say my security and 
peace are destroyed; for those who know of 
your tarrying within this haunted house, will 
want some satisfactory reply.” 

She said this to try him. He answered, 
hastily : 

“Lady, lam a man of honor. I trust—for 
some reason I see—that you seek here secrecy 
and seclusion—I should not need to pledge my- 
self to be silent on the subject.” 

The color dyed her cheek faintly, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“ Pardon my suspicion,” she said, sadly; “if 





could rely upon!” 

He assured her in the gentlest manner, and 
with the tears yet wetting her eyelashes, she 
went on: 

“To you, I will entrust my secret. It will be 
better for you to know the whole now; and I 
am sure you will be a friend.” 

Roger gave the most cordial assent to this ; 
and with a little smile, she said: 

“My name is Mildred Moore. I am the 
daughter of the Mildred Carew whose ghost is 
said to haunt this mansion. You are no doubt 
familiar with the story of my earlier days, for on 
it I understand is founded the ghost story of 
which we spoke. You do not know that the 
rustic couple who had charge of me, after the 
inhospitable conduct of my grandfather, took me 
at once with all speed and caution back to 
France, where my aunt received me with much 
joy, and with whom I have resided up to this 
time. 

“ Almost immediately upon my return, I was 
betrothed, as is the custom there even at that 
tender age, to the young Count de Lisle. Of 
course, for many years there could be neither 
pleasure nor repugnance in this knowledge. 
When I arrived at the age of sixteen, however, 
my destined husband came back from his sojourn 
in the East, and for the first time in ten years, I 
was presented to him. He was thrice my age, 
and had the appearance of being a much older 
man. 

“ By the same instinct which caused me to 
recognize in you a nature of delicacy and honor, 
I discovered at once in Jasper de Lisle the very 
opposite qualities. I felt that he was a bad, a 
cruel man—that he was steeped in vices of all 
kinds. My soul shrank in horror from him, 
despite his so-called great personal beauty and 
gentle manners, and I resolved never to marry 
him. I communicated this resolution to my 
aunt, who received it with the utmost disdain. 
‘I was a little fool,’ she said; ‘there never was 
a better, a braver gentleman in the world than 
Jasper de Lisle. I must obey her—she who had 
lived so much longer, and who loved me, knew 
what was best.’ 

“TI knew it was of no use to expostulate, for 
my aunt, though a kind and generous woman, 
was as determined as ever was my stern grand- 
father. I was a child; it was customary for 
children to obey implicitly in France, whether in 
the choice of a gown or a husband. I next ap- 
pealed to De Lisle himself. I flung myself upon 
his generosity—alas, he had none! and thus I 
saw my horrid fate rapidly closing around me. I 
then proceeded to put into execution a plan of 
escape to America. To my nurse, a faithful 
Provence woman, I confided the whole. She 
decided at once to accompany me; and thus, by 
the aid of complete disguises, we succeeded in 
escaping in the dead of the night, and after walk- 
ing some five or six miles, were received on 
board a ship bound for America, as two peasant 
women. Mon Dieu! how my heart bounded, 
when I saw the vessel part from the shore, and 
leave behind all my misery. 

“I think Providence directed me to that ship, 
for there were two passengers,'one an English- 
man and one an American, between whom I lis- 
tened to a conversation which matured my plan 
entirely. Fortunately I had been taught the 
English language from my English aunt. The 
American, amid other gossip, related to his 
friend the current story of the Carew ghost. 
From him, too, I learned in this way the exact 
appearance and situation of the i It 
seemed a godsend to me, and I determined at 
once to take up my abode in the deserted 
house. 

“« Madeline had been wise enough to stock the 
small portmanteau, which she carried, with quite 
a number of necessaries; and I did not scruple 
to take what money I knew my aunt had set 
aside from my income, for my marriage portion, 
to accomplish the voyage. It was easy, in our 
common peasant dress, to leave the vessel at 
nightfall when we arrived in port, and without 
notice, to find our way here. We have lived in 
this manner for three months, without suspicion. 
Whenever our larder has needed replenishing, 
Madeline, in her housemaid attire, goes to mar- 
ket or to mill, taking care that the shades of 
evening shall give her friendly cover. 

“If it were not for the daily, hourly fear of 
being discovered some day by my indefatigable 
aunt and the determined Jasper De Lisle, I 
should enjoy this new, strange life with the dear- 
est relish. As it is, I take much pleasure in ex- 
ploring these quaint old rooms where my mother 
dwelt, and in assisting Madeline in our simple 
household labors. Ah, sir’”—and those beau- 
tiful eyes sparkled with tears—‘‘you cannot 
imagine how welcome this freedom is to me, who 
for the last ten years has been subjected to such 
horrible persecutions. Iam sure that in you I 
shall find a friend, and not an enemy.” 

He knelt at her feet and carricd the fair hand 
she extended to his lips, saying : 

“ Dearest lady, on this lovely hand I swear 
to be from this moment your most devoted ser- 
vitor. In all times of peril, remember that 1 am 
your knight !” 

’ With a brilliant smile, half playful half ear- 
nest, she took from her neck a slender chain of 
gold, with a cross of the same material ap- 
pended, and with a royal motion touched his 
brow with it, saying : 

“TI receive your allegiance, and dub you 
knight of the golden cross.” Then fastening it 
around his neck, she rose to depart. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“ Must I leave you now, Queen Mildred ?” 

She blushed, as she replied : 

“It were better so, Sir Roger—it being hardly 
seemly for two single women to entertain a 
youth as hospitality demands. Do not think me 
discourteous, gentle sir; if my retinue were on a 
larger scale, you would not find me wanting. 
Besides, I fear me much that you would not rel- 
ish our quarters ; for the chamber in whieh I 
first discovered you is only made habitable by 
bringing out of their retreats the few foreign ar- 
ticles, which were gifts to my mother from her 
aunt in her girl days.” 

Roger assured her that her scruples should be 





you had known how few I have met whom I | respected, but pleaded for the privilege of visit- 





ing her upon the next evening. This request 
she granted with charming frankness, saying 
naively : ; 

“Tam only too happy to gain so intelligent a 

r im my hy 4 ” 

Bowing profoundly to her graceful salutation, 
and kissing the little gold cross, he went out 
fror seem presence. 

Great was the self-complacency of his com- 
panions of the revel, when to their eager ques- 
tions as to how he had passed the night, he an- 
swered solemnly that Carl’s story was only too 
true; and then, with a well-acted shiver, he con- 
fessed that the Lady Mildred had indeed ap- 
peared to him at midnight, and warned him 
threateningly away. 

Tt was noticed after this that Roger Morton, 
from the most idle youth in the town, became the 
most active and industrious, and went upon no 
more merry revels. It was thought that he now 
devoted his evenings to study, for a light was 
observed to shine from his chamber window long 
after midnight, i This was only 
Roger's ruse, that he might more safely visit the 
lonely dweller of the Carew mansion. 

One day Roger, who was the private seeretary 
of the governor, in looking over the letters which 
it was a custom with him to leave at that honor- 
able official’s door, discovered one bearing the 
stamp of the French government. A great fear 
took possession of his heart ; he felt assured that 
it someway related to the fair Mildred—perhaps 
an order for her arrest and speedy return to 
France, signed, sealed and endorsed by the 
King of England, under whom, at that time, 
New York was in allegiance. Seizing his hat, 
he sought her presence and communicated his 
fears. 

“Ah, mon Dieu—mon Dieu!’ she cried, sink- 
ing powerless into a chair. “I have no doubt 
but it isso. It is‘like my aunt—it is like Jasper 
De Lisle. Ah, mon ami, tell me what to do— 
where to hide! Save me—save me from the 
embraces of Jasper De Lisle! You promised to 
be my servitor—my knight I have crowned 
you!” 

He flung himself at her feet, and exclaimed, 
impetuously : 

“Mildred, dearest lady, can you douht my 
truth, my fidelity? I have the will—I have the 
ability to save thee; but you yourself may object 
to the only means which seem feasible to 
effect it.” 

“Ono, no! Are you not my only friend? 
Speak quickly !” 

“As my wife, beloved Mildred, you are 
safe |” 

She was looking straight into his eyes when 
he said this. She did not withdraw her gaze 
from him, bat a fine crimson splendor over- 
spread her face, and then paling quickly, she 
said, with sad dignity : 

“Roger Morton, you are a gentleman—a man 
of honor. Give me now the truth, in God’s 
name. Is it through love, or your generous 
pity, that you offer this ?” 

He sprang to her side. 

“‘O, my heart’s treasure,” he cried, passion- 
ately, “have I not blessed even your persecu- 
cutions, and recognized them as the great instru- 
ment of my happiness? Love you! Mildred, 
you possess me body and soul. 1 have no hap- 
piness but in thee. It is the crown of joy to 
think of saving thee in the manner I suggest. 
Say that I may, my queen!” 

“ To be thy wife will be my greatest happi- 
ness,” she replied, with her native innocent 
candor. 

He lifted her from the chair to his bosom, and 
said eagerly : 

“Then we must not defer the ceremony an 
hour. You must give me the right of protection 
before the governor opens this letter ” 

She rested against his breast a moment in si- 
lence, and theu with his kisses raining warmly on 
her cheek and lips, answered : 

‘i wust to thee,my true knight, from this 
moment forever !” 

There was a certain kind good justice who 
was a friend of Roger’s. To him he went and 
confided his story—of course refraining from 
meutiun of the suspected letter. A license was 
soon procured, and in an hour afterward, Roger 
Morton was sole possessor of the fair ghost of 
Carew. The letter turned out to be not quite so 
urgent as they had expected. It was a request, 
merely, for any knowledge of the fugitive— 
which, however, would no doubt have been fol- 
lowed by stronger measures. 

The good governor had a suspicion that his 
handsome young secretary withheld the missive 
until such time as it should be useless; but he 
had too kind a heart to give them anything but 
his blessing. We have no doubt but what my 
lady aunt and Master Jasper fumed mightily, 
when they discovered how they had been out- 
witted ; but they were wise enough to keep their 
own counsel, and subsequently, when political 
difficulties broke out, the old dame sought peace 
and quiet in the home of Roger Morton, Esq., 
and the fair Mildred. 


——_-— -+ mee 
COULDN'T COPPER HIM. 


A correspondent, writing to a Boston 

from New Orleans, gives the following incident : 
“You can buy nothing in New Orleans and 
most southern and western cities for less than @ 
‘ picaynne,’ or six and aquarter cents. Coppers 
are hardly known. 1 was amused at a littie in- 
cident which I saw on board one of the western 
boats. A man from the North tried to pass ten 
coppers upon a ‘Sucker,’ a native of Ilinois, for 
adime. ‘ What be they!’ inquired the Sucker, 
turning over the coppers in unfeigned ignorance. 
‘I calculate they are cents,’ replied the North- 
erner. ‘Can’t you read?’ ‘I reckon not,” said 
the other, ‘and what's more, old hoss, | allow I 
don't want to. What is cents,mister?” ‘I vow 
to the judges,’ said the Northerner, ‘ you are 
worse than the heathen! Cents is money, sar- 
tin! Ten of them are worth one dime. Can't 
you see it says E Plarilas Unum—that’s the 
Laiin for Hail Columbia, and here, it’s inseribed 
one cent.’ ‘Look here, stranger,’ responded the 
Sucker, putting the thumb of his hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, ‘ you may 
run a saw on a Hoosier or a Wolverine, but I'm 
dod rotted if you Yankee me with the contusive 
stuff.’ And he marched off to the social hall to 
indulge in a drink of corn whiskey, in compli- 
ment to his own sagacity.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ) 
ALICE—A PORTRAIT. 


BY EPGak L. TAUGASSER. 


Midway between a woman's crown 

And childhoods guerdon Alice walked, 
And though her cheeks in hue were brown, 

You would pot see it when she talked; 
And if no beauty lent a grace, 

You thought not of it whea her words 
Were low and soft; when on your face 

Her eyes were fixed, your heart was stirred 
To rapture, and you could bat my, 
How beautiful she is to-day. 


And yet ahe had not beauty's dower; 
Her features in no classic mould 
Were run; and yet one owns the power 
Her presence has; with potent hold 
Her converse sways you, a# the wind 
The beech-tree sways; and musical 
The undertones it loaves behind 
That low on memory's storehouse fall, 
Till future hours of reverie 
Reveal their magic unto thee! 


And she-—this wondrous queen of mind— 
Will be a blessing to the one 
Who wins a jewel #0 refined, 
So worthy to be nobly won; 
© Alive! in thy queenly state 
I give thee homage, poor but true; 
My fancy paints thy kingly mate, 
My brain runs wild with what ‘twould do, 
If thou—en empress— would but deign 
To listen to my humble strain. 





— oer - 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MORTGAGED FARM. 
nY “RMMA CARRA. 


Uncie Narnan stood in the centre of his 
large hay-tield, by the perfume of 
honeysuckles aud wild flowers, each sending out 
an invigorating influence that art never can. 
Dark clouds swept hither and thither through 
the horizon, borne on the winds to one point, as 
if to concentrate their forces, and send to the 
earth another deluge. The muscular farmer 
grasped the strong handle of his scythe more 
firmly, and with redoubled energy tried to finish 
the swath he had begun. But now there fell 
glittering rain drops on his brown hands and 
upterned face, so turning to a little girl of some 
seven summers, who sat on a rock near by, look- 
ing on him from beneath her wide, blue sun-bon- 
net and holding in her arms a kitten ; 

“Come, Anna,” he said, pleasantly, “we will 
go up to the house now, for there will soon be a 
shower.” At this moment a flash of lightning 
dazzled to blindness and a peal of thunder rolled 
along the sky, that caused the child to tremble, 
and looking into her protector’s face, she said, 
*“‘Aren’t you afraid, Uncle Nathan 1” 

“ No, darling,” he answered, “for God makes 
thunder for a wise purpose.” 

“ The same God that made this beautiful field, 
and the great rosebush by the fence, and made 
my kitren, and made you, uncle?” 

“The same, dear. But come, darling, we 
must run, or we shall get wet; for that dark 
streak, coming this way from the west, is rain, 
and it will overtake us before we can get to the 
house.” 

The little girl did not answer further though 
her mind was busy, and skipping along by the 
good man’s side, both were soon protected from 
the heavy rain that followed, by the low roof of 
the back porch to the farmhouse. 

A little later Uncle Nathan sat by the broad, 
stone hearth in the kitchen, drying the damp 
clothes that he wore in the field; his head was 
bowed, and his attitude was one of thought. At 
length arousing he looked in the direction of the 
west window where his wife sat finishing a gar- 
ment to add to his Sunday wardrobe. 

“Ruth,” and there was a hesitancy in his 
speech, “ Ruth,” he repeated, “ I don’t believe we 
should ever be any poorer if we should keep that 
child; I think you would find her very handy 
about the house, and besides I always think it 
looks pleasant to see children around,” 

Aunt Rath had not spoken but once since her 
husband came in from the field, and then she 
made no remark save, ‘ Why upon earth did you 
bring that child home with you again, Nathan 1” 
But now she gave a nervous jerk to the wide 
frill on her cap, and bending her keen gaze on 
the farmer, she said, “ Well, perhaps taking 
other folks’ children to bring up may seem very 
pleasant to you, for you wouldn’t have them to 
wait on, nor to sew for, nor to wash for, but—" 

“ Nor you wouldn’t have these things to do for 
Anna long, for she would soon be able, not only 
to wait on herself, but would wait on you. And 
besides, poor Mary has so many little mouths to 
feed, that some of them must go hungry unless the 
neighbors step in and give her a little assistance.” 

“ Well, Nathan, we brought ap our own ehil- 
dren without any help from the neighbors, and 
now they are gone to @ for themselves, I don't 
believe in making slaves of ourselves right over 
again, in order to assist strangers.” And Mrs. 
Bower turned her face towards the window, and 
looked out on the glittering grass blades that 
bent and swayed, as if trying w rid themselves 
of the glistening drops that encumbered them. 

Anna, who sat on a low stool in the corner, 
glanced firet at Aunt Kath and then at the 
farmer, and when she saw the former looking in 
an opposite direction, she crept sofly ty the strong 
man's side, and lying her fair cheek on his 
breast, she said timidiy, and in » whisper, “1 
wish I could be your little girl; I would be so 
good and smart, and I would love youand Aunt 
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Rath dearly.” | 
Uncle Nathan pressed his lips to her forehead, | 
and then sank his hand in his large square | 
pocket, and drew forth « primer that he had pur- 
chased fur her the prerious day while in the vflage. | 
That night the affectionate little Anna slet 
beneath the roof of the farmhouse, bat when 
Aunt Ruth went ap to the lithe back chamber to | 
show her to her snowy bed, no good night kine 
was left on her rosy lips, but a stern “ Don’t let | 
me hear any noise from you,” was spoken, end 
then the low chamber door was elosed. i 
“0, how L wish Aust Hath would love me as 
Unele Nathan does?” whispered Anna, as she 
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respected, but pleaded for the privilege of visit- 
ing her upon the next evening. This request 
she granted with charming frankness, saying 
naively : 
“T am only too happy © — so intelligent a 
im my soli 
Bowing profoundly to her graceful salutation, 
and kissing the little gold cross, he went out 
from her presence. 
Great was the self-complacency of his com- 
panions of the revel, when to their eager ques- 
tions as to how he had passed the night, he an- 
swered solemnly that Carl’s story was only too 
true; and then, with a well-acted shiver, he con- 
fessed that the Lady Mildred had indeed ap- 
peared to him at midnight, and warned him 
threateningly away. 
Tt was noticed after this that Roger Morton, 
from the most idle youth in the town, became the 
most active and industrious, and went upon no 
more merry revels. It was thought that he now 
devoted his evenings to study, for a light was 
observed to shine from his chamber window long 
after midnight, sometimes. This was only 
Roger's ruse, that he might more safely visit the 
lonely dweller of the Carew mansion. 
One day Roger, who was the private seeretary 
of the governor, in looking over the letters which 
it was a custom with him to leave at that honor- 
able official’s door, discovered one bearing the 
stamp of the French government. A great fear 
took possession of his heart ; he felt assured that 
it someway related to the fair Mildred—perhaps 
an order for her arrest and speedy return to 
France, signed, sealed and endorsed by the 
King of England, under whom, at that time, 
New York was in allegiance. Seizing his hat, 
he sought her presence and communicated his 
fears. 
“Ah, mon Dieu—mon Dieu!” she cried, sink- 
ing powerless into a chair. “I have no doubt 
but it isso. It is ‘like my aunt—it is like Jasper 
De Lisle. Ah, mon ami, tell me what to do— 
where to hide! Save me—save me from the 
embraces of Jasper De Lisle! You promised to 
be my servitor—my knight I have crowned 
you!” 
He flung himself at her feet, and exclaimed, 
impetuously : 
“ Mildred, dearest lady, can you douht my 
truth, my fidelity? I have the will—I have the 
ability to save thee; but you yourself may object 
to the only means which seem feasible to 
effect it.” 

“Ono,no! Are you not my only friend? 
Speak quickly!” 

“As my wife, beloved Mildred, you are 

safe |” 
She was looking straight into his eyes when 
he said this. She did not withdraw her gaze 
from him, bat a fine crimson splendor over- 
spread her face, and then paling quickly, she 
said, with sad dignity : 

“Roger Morton, you are a gentleman—a man 
of honor. Give me now the truth, in God’s 
name. Is it through love, or your generous 
pity, that you offer this ?” 

He sprang to her side. 

“O, my heart’s treasure,” he cried, passion- 
ately, “have I not blessed even your persecu- 
cutions, and recognized them as the great instra- 
meat of my happiness? Love you! Mildred, 
you possess me body and soul. 1 have no hap- 
piness but in thee. It is the crown of joy to 
think of saving thee in the manner I suggest. 
Say that I may, my queen!” 

“To be thy wife will be my greatest happi- 
ness,” she replied, with her native innocent 
candor. 

He lifted her from the chair to his bosom, and 
said eagerly : 

“ Then we must not defer the ceremony an 
hour. You must give me the right of protection 
before the governor opens this letter ” 

She rested against his breast a moment in si- 
lence, and theu with his kisses raining warmly on 
her cheek and lips, answered : 

“1 trust to thee,my true knight, from this 
moment forever !” 

There was a certain kind good justice who 
was a friend of Roger’s. To him he went and 
confided his story—of course refraining from 
menutiun of the suspected letter. A license was 
soon procured, and in an hour afterward, Roger 
Morton was sole possessor of the fair ghost of 
Carew. The letter turned out to be not quite so 
urgent as they had expected. It was a request, 
merely, for any knowledge of the fugitive— 
which, however, would no doubt have been fol- 
lowed by stronger measures. 

The good governor had a suspicion that his 
handsome young secretary withheld the missive 
until such time as it should be useless; but he 
had too kind a heart to give them anything but 
his blessing. We have no doubt but what my 
lady aunt and Master Jasper fumed mightily, 
when they discovered how they had been out- 
witted ; but they were wise enough to keep their 
own counsel, and subsequently, when political 
difficulties broke out, the old dame sought peace 
and quiet in the home of Roger Morton, Esq., 
and the fair Mildred. 








COULDN'T COPPER HIM. 


A correspondent, writing to a Boston 

from New Orleans, gives the following incident : 
“You can buy nothing in New Orleans and 
most southern and western cities for less than @ 
‘ picayune,’ or six and aquarier cents. Coppers 
are hardly known. 1 was amused at a little in- 
cident which I saw on board one of the western 
boats. A man from the North tried to pass ten 
coppers upon a ‘ Sucker,’ a — of Hlinois, for 
adime. ‘What be they?’ inquired the Sucker, 
turning over the coppers in un nfeigned ignorance. 
‘I calculate they are cents,’ replied the North- 
erner. ‘Can’t you read?’ ‘1 reckon not,’ said 
the other, ‘and what’s more, old hoss, I allow I 
don’t want to. What is cents,mister®? ‘I vow 
to the judges,’ said the Northerner, ‘you are 
worse than the heathen! Cents is money, sar- 
tin! Ten of them are worth one dime. Can't 
you see it'says E Pluribus Unum—that’s the 
Latin for Hail Columbia, and here, it’s inscribed 
one cent.’ ‘Look here, stranger,’ responded the 
Sucker, putting the thumb of his hand into his 
ear, and inclining his fingers forward, ‘ you may 
run a saw on a Hoosier or a Wolverine, bat I'm 
dod rotted if you Yankee me with the contusive 
stuff.’ And he marched off to the social hall to 
indulge in a drink of corn whiskey, in compli- 





should be 


ment to his own sagacity.” 
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ALICE—A PORTRAIT. 


BY EDGAR L. VAUGASSEN. 





Midway between a woman's crown 

And childhood’s guerdon Alice walked, 
And though her cheeks in hue were brown, 

You would not see it when she talked; 
And if no beauty lent a grace, 

You thought not of it when her words 
Were low and soft; when on your face 

Her eyes were fixed, your heart was stirred 
To rapture, and you could but say, 
How beautiful she is to-day. 


And yet she had not beauty’s dower; 
Her features in no claseic mould 
Were run; and yet one owns the power 
Her presence has; with potent hold 
Her converse sways you, as the wind 
The beech-tree sways; and musical 
The undertones it leaves behind 
That low on memory’s storehouse fall, 
Till future hours of reverie 
Reveal their magic unto thee! 


And she—this wondrous queen of mind— 
Will be a blessing to the one 
Who wins a jewel so refined, 
So worthy to be nobly won; 
© Alice! in thy queenly state 
I give thee homage, poor but true; 
My fancy paints thy kingly mate, 
My brain runs wild with what ’twould do, 
If thou—an empress—would but deign 
To listen to my humble strain. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


THE MORTGAGED FARM. 


Ltt a CARRA. 








Uxcre Naruan stood in the centre of his 
large hay-field, encompassed by the perfume of 
honeysuckles and wild flowers, each sending out 
an invigorating influence that art never can. 
Dark clouds swept hither and thither through 
the horizon, borne on the winds to one point, as 
if to concentrate their forces, and send to the 
earth another deluge. The muscular farmer 
grasped the strong handle of his scythe more 
firmly, and with redoubled energy tried to finish 
the swath he had begun. But now there fell 
glittering rain drops on his brown hands and 
uptarned face, so turning to a little girl of some 
seven summers, who sat on a rock near by, look- 
ing on him from beneath her wide, blue sun-bon- 
net and holding in her arms a kitten: 

“Come, Anna,” he said, pleasantly, “we will 
go up to the house now, for there will soon be a 
shower.” At this moment a flash of lightning 
dazzled to blindness and a peal of thunder rolled 
along the sky, that caused the child to tremble, 
and looking into her protector’s face, she said, 
“Aren’t you afraid, Uncle Nathan ?” 

“No, darling,” he answered, “for God makes 
thunder for a wise purpose.” 

“The same God that made this beautiful field, 
and the great rosebush by the fence, and made 
my kitten, and made you, uncle ?” 

“The same, dear. But come, darling, we 
must run, or we shall get wet; for that dark 
streak, coming this way from the west, is rain, 
and it will overtake us before we can get to the 
house.” 

The little girl did not answer further though 
her mind was busy, and skipping along by the 
good man’s side, both were soon protected from 
the heavy rain that followed, by the low roof of 
the back porch to the farmhouse. 

A little later Uncle Nathan sat by the broad, 
stone hearth in the kitchen, drying the damp 
clothes that he wore in the field; his head was 
bowed, and his attitude was one of thought. At 
length arousing he looked in the direction of the 
west window where his wife sat finishing a gar- 
ment to add to his Sunday wardrobe. 

“Ruth,” and there was a hesitancy in his 
speech, “ Ruth,” he repeated, “I don’t believe we 
should ever be any poorer if we should keep that 
child; I think you would find her very handy 
about the house, and besides I always think it 
looks pleasant to see children around.” 

Aunt Ruth had not spoken but once since her 
husband came in from the field, and then she 
made no remark save, ‘“‘ Why upon earth did you 
bring that child home with you again, Nathan?” 
But now she gave a nervous jerk to the wide 
frill on her cap, and bending her keen gaze on 
the farmer, she said, “ Well, perhaps taking 
other folks’ children to bring up may seem very 
pleasant to you, for you wouldn’t have them to 
wait on, nor to sew for, nor to wash for, but—” 

“Nor you wouldn’t have these things to do for 
Anna long, for she would soon be able, not only 
to wait on herself, but would wait on you. And 
besides, poor Mary has so many little mouths to 
feed, that some of them must go hungry unless the 
neighbors step in and give her a little assistance.” 

“Well, Nathan, we brought up our own chil- 
dren without any help from the neighbors, and 
now they are gone to @o for themselves, I don’t 
believe in making slaves of ourselves right over 
again, in order to assist strangers.” And Mrs. 
Bower turned her face towards the window, and 
looked out on the glittering grass blades that 
bent and swayed, as if trying to rid themselves 
of the glistening drops that encumbered them. 

Anna, who sat on a low stool in the corner, 
glanced first at Aunt Ruth and then at the 
farmer, and when she saw the former looking in 
an opposite direction, she crept softly to the strong 
man’s side, and lying her fair cheek on his 
breast, she said timidly, and in a whisper, “I 
wish I could be your little girl; I would be so 
good and smart, and I would love youand Aunt 
Ruth dearly.” 

Uncle Nathan pressed his lips to her forehead, 
and then sank his hand in his large square 
pocket, and drew forth a primer that he had pur- 
chased for her the previous day while in the viflage. 
That night the affectionate little Anna slept 
beneath the roof of the farmhouse, but when 
Aunt Ruth went up to the little back chamber to 
show her to her snowy bed, no good night kiss 
was left on her rosy lips, but a stern “ Don’t let 
me hear any noise from you,” was spoken, and 
then the low chamber door was closed. 

“QO, how I wish Aunt Rath would love me as 
Uncle Nathan does!” whispered Anna, as she 





buried her face in the pillows and tried to sleep. 
At that moment Aunt Ruth came out from the 


porch, and as she passed beneath the low back | 


window, she said to her husband : 

“Tam going up to neighbor Green’s a little 
while.” 

“Trather you would not, Ruth,” he answered, 
ct for—”’ 

“You have had your way in bringing that 
child here,” was answered by the wife, “and now 
I will have mine in visiting* whom I please.” 
And she passed out the wicket gate into the road. 

A few moments later there was a plain hem of 
a snowy little cap seen over the sill of the back 
window, and a soft voice said to Uncle Nathan, 
as he stood looking after the fast disappearing 
form of his wife, “ Please, uncle, may I come 
down and sit in your lap a little while, and you 
tell me all about Cinderella and the nice king ? 
Aunt Rath wont scold now,” and the child 
glanced up the road, while a tear moi d the 


| between a smile and a frown, as he answered, or 
| rather inquired, ‘‘ What now, wife ?”’ 

“ One is to ruin Mary Harris, and the other is 
to own Nathan Bower’s farm.” 

“Two very desirable objects, if we could bring 
them about and yet appear all right before those 
whose good opinion we covet. And yet I care 
very little about Mary Harris in comparison to 
the farm.” 

“ Well, I am as anxious to ruin oneas I am to 
get the other, for I never will forgive her for not 
consenting to become the wife of our Robert. 
No, I never will, for she was the means of his 
ruin! Had he never seen her, he would not 
have given himself up to intoxication, neither 
would he have left us to follow the sea, and now 
be roaming through the world, he cares not 
whither.” 

Mr. Green did not seem to notice the last 
remark made by his wife, but after a few 





old man’s eye, as he answered, “ Yes, dear, you 
can come.” 

“T declare, Mrs. Bower, I would not have 
that child in the house,’’ said Mrs. Green, in 
continuation of the conversation she was holding 
with her neighbor, “for you have always been a 
hard-working woman, and have done more 
towards settling up the mortgage on the farm 
than almost any one would have done under sim- 
ilar circumstances ; and besides, what right has 
Mary Harris to expect you to take one of her 
children to bring up? She is no worse off now 
than I and all the rest of the neighbors told her 
she would be when she married William Harris, 
but la! you couldn’t convince her but that she 
was about to become the wife of a grandee—he 
had such fine airs, and told her such nice tales 
about his father’s estates in England, and of the 
splendid cities where he had travelled, and where 
some day in the future, he would take her. Well, 
she was foolish enough to believe him in spite of 
the good advice of her friends, so now let her 
suffer the consequences of her rash act.” And 
Mrs. Green threw herself back in her high, nar- 
row-back chair, with the air of one who thinks 
he has done his duty. 

Mrs. Bower was thoughtful for a moment, and 
then moving her chair nearer her neighbor,she said, 
“ Mary Harris always was a dreadful proud girl. 
Never would look at any of the young men here for 
a husband, especially after she came back from 
the city. Butla! you can’t convince her now 
that if her husband hadn’t died he wouldn't have 
done just as he said.” 

“He never would, Ruth Bower,” continued 
the neighbor, her dark eyes flashing with hate, 
“for between you and I, Mary Harris in my 
opinion is no better than she should be, and her 
husband found it out, and if he was an honest 
man, went away to get rid of her, and then—and 
then,” and the speaker looked around to make 
sure that they were alone, ‘“‘ He might have died 
asuicide—the truth as it is don’t always reach us 
from the absent. And then he might not have 
died, but had that story reported just to getrid of 
her. I tell you what itis, Ruth, this is a strange 
world, and it is not every one in it that is honest, 
or cares whether his best friend is happy, if he 
can have his own way.” 

Aunt Ruth sat like one bewildered, her sun- 
burnt face changing its color alternately from a 
darker hue to one ashy pale, but she was too 
proud to speak her thoughts, so in a few minutes 
her cheek returned to its natural color, and she 
looked into her neighbor’s face, saying, “ Well, 
whether Mary Harris is good or bad, rich or 
poor, Ido not want her child at our house.” 

“ Then why do you have it there? I am very 
sure my husband would not keep a child in our 
house that I did not want here.” 

“Mr. Green is different from Nathan ; my hus- 
band is very fond of children, and at first when 
Anna used to come to our house, I thought she 
was an affectionate child, and I was pleased to 
have her amuse him, but now—” 

“ Affectionate,”’ repeated Mrs. Green, sarcasti- 
cally, “she is an artful little thing, taught to be 
so by her mother. You will find it to be so yet.” 

The tall, eight day clock in the corner at this 
moment struck ten; Aunt Ruth left her neigh- 
bor’s home and returned to her own to find Uncle 
Nathan half reclining in his large easy chair, 
soundly sleeping, with Anna on his knee, her 
head pillowed on his bosom, and dreaming 
sweetly of the stories to which she had listened. 

Mrs. Bower caught the child roughly by the 
arm to drag her from her comfortable position, 
while angry words fell from her lips. The farmer 
clasped his charge, who, frightened, clung to his 
neck and timidly cried for her mother. Uncle 
Nathan quieted her with caresses, and then turn- 
ing to his wife he said—and there was an ex- 
pression in his usually mild eye that kept his 
wife silent : 

“Ruth, Mary Harris has three little orphan 
children to feed, and no one to assist her to a 
shilling. I told her yesterday that I would take 
Anna and keep her till she found a better home, 
and I shall keep my word; if she is kindly 
treated here she will stay beneath this roof—if 
she is not kindly treated, money shall purchase 
her a good home elsewhere.” 

“ Better keep your money to pay your debts,” 
was the wife’s sarcastic reply ; but she had learned 
in the twenty years she had been the wife of 
uncle Nathan, that he always kept his word be 
the consequences what they might, so from this 
time the fair child found a good home at the 
farmhouse although no endearments were lavish- 
ed on her from Aunt Rath. 


—_— 


On the evening that our tale commences, after 
Mrs. Bower had left her neighbor’s house, and 
Mrs. Green made sure she was alone, save her 
husband who had sat in silence and in darkness 
in another room, “ Reuben, Reuben,” she repeat- 
ed, “come in here.” In a moment the form of a 
tall, thin and dark-looking man, was at her side. 
Pushing a chair towards him for him to be seated, 
“Do you know,” she continued, “that I have 
set my mind on the accomplishing of two things 
in this world, and if you were not so afraid where 
there is nothing to fear, I would accomplish both 
before the year is out.” 

Mr. Green looked up with an expression 


’ silence on his part he looked up, say- 
ing, “‘I can’t see any way that we can get the 
farm and keep clear of the law, wife.” 

“Tcan; you have a mortgage on it for the 
money you lent Bower to pay off some of the 
debts that his father left him to settle up ?” 

“Yes, but he is shrewd, he will meet those 
demands.” 

“When does the mortgage run out ?” 

“In just sixty days more, and I guess Nathan 
will have a pretty hard time of it to raise the 
amount he owes me; but if he fails to get the 
money, that will make it all the better for me, as 
I shall give him no more grace than just what 
the law allows.” <A smile of satisfaction passed 
over the wife’s face, and then an expression 
rested there that no human eye could interpret. 

A little way down the road from Uncle 
Nathan’s farmhouse was a little low-roofed cot- 
tage, half concealed by green leaves and bright 
flowers. The narrow panes were shaded by cur- 
tains as spotlessly white as the winter’s snow, save 
where here and there the faint shadow of the 
prairie rose flitted and danced in the summer 
breeze. 

There was a little garden in the back ground, 
where an industrious hand had caused fresh veg- 
etables to come forth and reward the industry of 
her who had a pure soul to appreciate God's 
gifts. This cottage was the home of Mary Harris ; 
it was where she was born, and it was where she 
first took the holy name of wife. It was here, 
too, that her three babes first commenced to live, 
so the little cottage and its surroundings were 
very dear to her, and this was why she begged 
her noble husband to consent that she might 
remain here with her widowed mother, while he 
was far away where business called him ; Mary’s 
young family and ill health preventing her from 
accompanying him. 

The mother, too, had begged that her child 
might stay with her in his absence, promising 
when he returned that she would no longer 
remain at the cottage, but would go with her 
children to live in the city. 

In a year William Harris was to return, but 
before that time expired, his valuable watch and 
other articles of value were brought to her by one 
who sailed in the same ship, and stated that he 
stood by his berth and saw his last struggle on 
earth, and so sudden and severe was his sickness 
he had penned no letter, nor left any clue where- 
by his wife could learn aught of his history save 
what he had told her in times that were past, 
that he had a father residing in England who 
would leave him a large amount of property 
at his death. 

Two years had now gone by since William 
Harris pressed his young wife to his bosom, 
kissed his babes and then left all he held most 
dear. ‘Lhose two years had made a great change 
at the cottage; Mary’s mother had sunk to rest, 
her bed shaded by alow drooping willow. The 
young wife had grown very pale, the means that 
William had left for a year’s support were long 
since exhausted, and Mary and her children 
must have suffered had not the kind-hearted 
Nathan Bower often stopped there while on his 
way home from the mill, and left a part of his 
grist. None knew why the farmer took such an 
interest in the unhappy Mary; but some said 
that her father, in his youth, was Uncle Nathan’s 
warmest friend ; others said that Mary’s mother 
was once a handsome girl, so thought the then 
young farmer, but she preferred young Doctor 
Lee, even if he were poor; others said it was 
Uncle Nathan’s natural disposition to be kind to 
the needy ; but with Uncle Nathan’s past history 
we have nothing to do. 





Fifty-nine days had expired since Reuben 
Green and his wife had that conversation at their 
home. Uncle Nathan’s big chair was drawn up 
near the claw-foot stand in the farmhouse kitchen, 
and before him lay a large heap of money which 
he was counting. 

Aunt Ruth had forgotten her opposition to the 
little Anna, and now began to think many of 
the little deeds that the child did, looked 
cunning; she scolded less, and sometimes told 
her a story, although nature never furnished her 
with so loving a heart as thatin the breast of her 
husband. Mrs. Bower swept the hearth, opened 
the cheese-room window, and did various other 
little chores, then drawing her chair by the side 
of her husband, she said, “ Well, Nathan, we 
have had a pretty hard time of it to raise the 
money to pay off that mortgage, but we have done 
it with strong hearts, for our other debts are 
trifles compared with the one we owe neighbor 
Green.” 

“ Yes, Ruth, I felt kind ‘of bad to part with two 
of my best cows and the young horse, but still I 
always hated debts, and now if health is spared 
us a little longer, we shall be free from ail in- 
cumbrances on the farm.” 

“Why don’t you go right up to-night, and 
have ali made up as it should be? You might 
as well pay him to-night, as to-morrow.” 

Uncle Nathan had been from his bed since the 
earliest streak of light in the east, and bad ridden 
many miles to and from the market, so he an- 
swered that he was too tired to attend to any 
more business that night, and a li:tle while after 
he unlocked a drawer in the old-fashioned desk 





at the further part of the room, laid his money 





away in it carefully, relocked it, and returned 
the key to his pocket. An hour later there was 
no light burning in the farmhouse ; Uncle Nathan 
and Aunt Ruth were enjoying such sweet repose 
as none can know but those who have a clear 
conscience, and life’s greatest blessing, health. 

Tt was past the midnight hour when a muffled 
form crept slowly on to the low roof of the porch, 
and from thence climbed in at the open windew 

where Anna slept, and then crept slowly along 
towards the kitchen and the old desk. But sud- 
denly pausing, it moved in another direction, and 
opened wider the door that led to where the 
farmer slept. It disappeared within the hed- 
room for a few moments and then returning, 
moved cautiously to the desk, applied a key to 
the drawer that Uncle Nathan locked so carefuiiy, 
placed the contents in a small bag, relocked the 
drawer, replaced the key, and left the house by 
the same way it came. 

The good old farmer arose with the sun, milked 
his cows and turned them into the pasture, ate 
his breakfast from vegetables and meat that 
originated on his own farm, and then prepared 
himself to go up to his neighbor's to settle all 
business between himself and Reuben Green. 
The key was taken from his pocket, turned in the 
lock, the drawer was opened, and Uncle Nathan 
thrust in his hand to take out the contents, but 
had it met there the dagger’s point, it could not 
have been withdrawn more suddenly, and then 
turning to his wife he said, nervously, “ You been 
here, Ruth ?” 

“ No,” was answered, and then the farmer threw 
himself heavily into a chair, while his face blanch- 
ed to an ashen hue, and for several minutes 
there was not another word spoken, and then 
various were the conjectures of the husband and 
wife, each in tarn naming every manner in 
which the money might have disappeared save 
the right one. 

“ All the doors were this morning as we left 
them last night,” remarked Aunt Ruth, pale with 
excitement. 

“And I found the key where I put it, too,” 
said Uncle Nathan, while his voice trembled to 
such a degree that he could hardly finish the sen- 
tence. At this moment Reuben Green was dis- 
covered walking leisurely down the road, and in 
a few moments he stepped within the kitchen. 

“ Well, neighbor,” said he, “ you will excuse 
my calling, but it was getting along towards the 
middle of the day, and as have to pay away a 
good deal of money before night, I thought I 
would call and settle up our business in season.” 

The farmer told the caller what had happened, 
but the latter did not seem disposed to be any 
more lenient on account of his misfortune, bat 
said that he must have what was due him, even 
if his neighbor sacrificed all his stock to meet the 
payment. 

“ Should I force into market the remainder of 
my cattle and my only remaining horse,” re- 
marked the farmer, despondingly, ‘they would 
not bring me the amount I owe you.” 

The day came when Nathan Bower’s farm was 
going to the highest bidder, and Aunt Ruth sat 
in front of the broad, stone hearth, where she 
had spent so many happy hours. Uncle Nathan 
was pacing to and fro the wide front yard, his 
face was haggard, bat not so ghastly pale as hers 
who sat within; Anna was by his side, her tiny 
hand lucked in his. Suddenly the good man 
stopped, and with distended eyeballs gazed down 
the road, for there was Mary Harris coming to- 
wards the farmhouse, chatting as in other days, 
and by her side walked he whom she had long 
mourned as dead. Ina few moments the child 
was locked in her father’s arms, and the kind- 
hearted farmer held in his hand the means to 
meet all present demands, and on his ears fell the 
words from the grateful husband of Mary : 

“Mr. Bower, for your kindness to my wife 
and children in my absence, you shall never went 
for a friend, or the means to retain your home- 
stead.” Aunt Ruth now came forward and spoke 
her thanks, but there was a different feeling at 
her heart from what there would have been had 
she inthe beginning welcomed the child with the 
same warmth of feeling that her husband did. 

“There is a family by the name of Green iiv- 
ing near by,” said William Harris, when the first 
greeting was over, “ with whom I have quite an 
account to settle, notonly fur the slander heaped 
on my poor wife in my absence, but for theft.” 
And then he stated that when he arrived in 
England, he found that he should be detained 
much longer than he had at first anticipated, and 
having all confidence in Robert Green, who held 
the office of second mate on board, when the ship 
was about to return to America, he gave him a 
letter containing a sum of money, to give to his 
wife, and since that time he had written repeated- 
ly to Mary but had received only two letters in 
return, both being very short, and now he had as- 
certained they were forgeries, and that the watch 
and other articles that he had lost at the time that 
Robert left, he now found were taken by the 
treacherous one to prove to his wife that he was 
dead, while the money was appropriated to 
himself. 

Reader, the finale we will give in our own 
language. 

It was the wife of Reuben Green that climbed 
to the roof of the porch and extracted the money 
from the drawer, while her husband remained 
near by to ward off danger should it come. 
Reuben knew that the farmer went to the mar- 
ket that day to dispose of his stock and he watched 
about the house till he saw him place the money 
as we have seen, and then he resigned the rest of 
the deed to be performed by the more agile form 
of his wife. 

When Reuben Green ascertained that William 
Harris still lived, for he and his wife believed the 
tale their son had told of his death, and that 
Uncle Nathan suspected them of theft, they im- 
mediately left the hired farm they occupied, and 
for many years they were not heard from, when 
Robert, who had sank beyond reform, received a 
mortal wound from a companion, and in his Jes: 
agonies revealed the past. Mr. Harris with his 

cherished wife removed to the city, while Anna, 
as she advanced im years, spent her time alter- 
nately with her parents and at the old farmhouse 
with her childheod’s protectors. 





Housetorfe’s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Washing Prints. 

The following method of washing dresses of printed 
muslin, eo as to preserve the colors, is recommended by a 
competent authority: the dress should be washed in 
lather, and not in the usual way by applying the soap 
direct upon the muslin. Make a lather by boiling some 
soap and water together. Let it stand until it is suffi- 
ciently cold for use. Previously to putting the dress 
into it, throw in a handful of salt. Rinse the dress, with- 
out wringivg it, in clear cold water into which a little 
salt has been thrown. Remove it, and rinse it again in a 
fresh supply of clear cold water and salt. Then wring 
the dress in a cloth and hang it to dry immediately, 
spreading it out as open as possible, so as to prevent any 
part lying over another. Should there be any white in 
the pattern, mix a little blue in the water. 








Pickled Eggs. 

Pickled eggs, while they constitute a somewhat novel 
feature in the catalogue of condiments, are at the same 
time particularly relishable. When eggs are plentiful, 
farmers’ wives in some localities take four to six dozen of 
such as are newly laid, and boil them hard; then divest- 
ing them of the shells, they place them in large-mouthed 
earthen jars, and pour upon them scalded vinegar. well 
seasoned with whole pepper, allspice, ginger, and a few 
cloves or garlic. When the pickle is cold, the jars are 
closed, and the eggs are fit for use in a month afterwards. 
Eggs thus treated are held in high esteem by all the farm 
house epicures. 

Pickling. 

Do not keep pickles in common earthen-ware, as the 
glazing contains lead, and combines with the vinegar. 
Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, though not the 
sharpest kind, as it injures the pickles. If you use cop- 
per, bell-metal, or brass vessels, for pickling, never allow 
the vinegar to cool in them, as it then is poisonous. 
Add & teaspoonful of alum, and a teacup of salt to each 
three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pepper, 
ginger-root, spices of all the different sorts in it, and you 
have vinegar prepared for any kind of pickling. Keep 
pickles only in wood or stone ware. 





Cosmetic. 

The following is considered a good cosmetic for whiten- 
ing the skin: paste of sweet almonds, ten ounces; rye 
meal, rix ounces; potato etarch, six ounces; oil of jas- 
mine, half an ounce: oil of neroli, half an ounce; otto of 
roses, two drops; balsam of Peru, four drachme; oil of 
cinnamon, two drops. Mix the essences apd the olly 
matters respectively together, each in an earthenware 
vessel, then gradually add the powders. Rub the whole 
together, and pass through a fine sieve. Cochineal will 
color the powder red. 

Hungary Water. 

This perfumed liquid, said to take its name from one 
of the queens of Hungary, who is reported to have de- 
rived great benefit from a bath containing it, at the age 
of seventy-five, is composed thus: rectified alcohol, one 
quart; oil of English rosemary, half an ounce; oil of 
lemon, and oil of balm (melissa), of each a quarter of an 
ounce; oil of mint, seven drops; spirituous essence of 
orange flowers, of each a quarter pint. After being weil 
mixed it is ready for use. 





To prevent Contagion. 

There is very little efficacy in the employment of cam- 
phor and other similar substances in preventing the con- 
tagion of fevers. The best prophylactics are—general 
cleanliness, plenty of fresh air and water, moderately 
a9 living, hong cheerfulness of atina. Chloride of lime 

doub ficial in ig bad smells. and 
. especially antagonistic of the vapors , of sulphuretted 
hydrogen; but its power of destroying infection is more 
than doubtful. 


Crimson Silk. 

To dye silk, ete , crimson: take about a spoonful of 
cutbear, put it into a small pan, pour boiling water upon 
it; stir and let it stand a few minutes, then put in the 
silk, and turn it over in ashort time, and when the color 
is full enough, take it out; but if it should require more 
violet or crimson, add @ spoonful or two of purple archil 
tosome warm water; steep and dry it within doors. To 
finish it, it must be mangled, and ought to be pressed. 








To preserve green Gooseberries. 

Pick full-grown green fruitin very dry weather. and 
put them into open-mouthed bottles. Gently cork the 
bottles with new velvet corks, and put them in the oven 
when the bread is drawn. Let them stand until the 
fruit has shrunk a quarter part. Withdraw them, and 
when cold beat in the corks tightly, cut off the tops, and 
resin them closely. 


Hysterics. 

The fit may be p d by the administration of 
thirty drops of laudanum, and as many ofether. When 
it has taken place open the windows, loosen the tight 
parts of the dress, sprinkle cold water on the face, etc. 
A glass of wine or cold water when the patient can swal- 
low. Avoid excitement and tight lacing. 





Rice Waffles. 

Mix a teacup and a half of boiled rice with a pint of 
milk; after warming it, stir in a pint of cold milk, and a 
teaspoon fall of salt. Stir in four eggs, well beaten, and 
sufficient flour to make a thick batter. Bake in wafile- 
irons, as before. 





Cure for Chapped Hands, 

lustead of washing the hands with soap employ oat- 
meal, and after each washing take a little dry oatmeal, 
and rub over the hauds, so as to absorb any moisture. 
Laying the Table. 

Taste is as well displayed in placing the dishes on the 
table, as ia arranging the fold of a damask curtain. 





BALLOU’ 8 PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rara- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this journal 
each year has added to ite great ularity and une- 
qualied circulation. {t is the pioneer of illustrated papers 
in this country, and shall continue to deserve its remark- 
able suecess. The members of any family in a 
Batioo’s Picroma. is a weekly visitor, cannot 
realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence than 
those who do not have access to this admirable medium 
for a prensnent and instruction. 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine onan each week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

{> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings. north and south. 

O>> It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
ravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> {It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellan: 

[> It caunot fail to delight and instructevery member 
of the — where it ls a weekly itor 

> T mo est rites Sen. She conatzy, ave engnans ee 
regular contributors to Ballou's 

(> It ts admitted on all tants & to be the chespest 
weekly paper in the world 

(lw ee aban ucate the mind Sod and young, 
making them far! with all noted loca 

( It forms two volumes yearly, of ry pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

{> Thus forming « paper original in ite design, aod o 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year 
subseribers, “* * 





> “ “6 


y person sending as ‘iwelve os at the inet 
mt . an Teceive the thirtremth 





gratin 
Ap r can receive a copy of the paper to 
one at the lowest rate. ” 
copies sent when desired 
each BaTumpar, M. M. BAILOU. 
No. 2 Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Poet's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PRETENDED FRIENDSHIP. 


BY ©. G. WRIGHT. 


Though by the rules of modern style, 
Falsehood and fraud may truth pretend, 
"Tis not a soft and flattering smile 
That proves a true and faithful friend. 


°Tis not where each to-morrow drowns 
The fondest memories of to-day ; 

Deceitful smiles are hidden frowns, 
And friendship there is thrown away 


Such friendship is too quickly won, 
And trusting hearts are captive led ; 
It like the viper, fawns upon, 
Then stings the hand that gave it bread! 


It sweeps the heart with chilling breath, 
Like frost flakes on the flowers of spring, 
And, like the icy hand of death, 
Leaves grief and sorrow with its sting! 





SONG. 
O nymph, of Fortune's smiles beware, 
Nor heed the syren’s flattering tongue; 
She lures thee to the haunts of care, 
Where sorrow pours a ceaseless song. 


Ah, what are all her piles of gold? 
Can those the host of care control? 

The splendor which thine eyes behold, 
Is not the sunshine of the soul. 


To love alone thy homage pay, 
The queen of every true delight; 
Her smiles with joy shall gild thy day, 
And bless the visions of the vight.—Wotcor. 





WORDS. 


Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.— Pops. 








A Hantical Sketch. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ADVENTURE AT JUAN FERNANDEZ. 





BY EDGAR 8. FARNSWORTH. 


Oxe fine morning when we were cruising on 
the Pacific coast, we found ourselves becalmed 
within a few cables’ length of the island of Juan 
Fernandez. Iwas then serving in the capacity 
of ordinary seaman. In company with several 
other youngsters on board, I asked, and obtained 
permission of the captain to take the jolly boat 
and go on shore for an hourortwo. Our anxiety 
to set foot upon the ground that was so long a 
time the home of Crusoe, was so great, I assure 
you we were not long in lowering the boat. If 
there were any signs of a breeze before our re- 
turn, we were to be recalled by a signal from the 
masthead. After being admonished by the cap- 
tain to keep a sharp lookout for the signal, we 
shoved off, and in a few moments, after some 
difficulty in landing, on account of the heavy 
surf, we hauled our boat on to the beach, and 
started on a cruise inland. We had been on 
shore nearly an hour without seeing anything 
very remarkable, when one of our number who 
had strayed a short distance from the rest of our 
party suddenly exclaimed, “ Just look here, ship- 
mates, and see what there is cut in this tree!” 
We went to the tree, and read the following, dis- 
tinctly engraved upon the bark : 

“ THomas SaAwYER, 
Seaman of ship Ocean Wave, 1840” 


As there was a seaman on board our ship of 
the same name, our curiosity was excited, and 
after speculating for a moment upon the proba- 
bility of its having been done by “our Tom,” we 
resolved to question him upon the matter the 
first opportunity that offered after we were again 
on board the ship. Said Tom, by the way, was 
an inveterate yarn-spinner, and we concluded 
not to mention the matter to him until we had 
first given him an opportunity of speaking of it 
himself. Just then our return signal was ran up 
to the head. We | hed our boat and 
pushed off; but we were hardly a boat’s length 
away from the beach, when a huge roller coming 
a little further in shore than its ions, sent 





rope off from the harpoon, I cut away over the 
forecastle, and laid out on to the boom, harpoon 
in hand, determined to have him come inboard 
and report himself. As soon as I could station 
myself astride the boom, I made the end of one 
of the flying jib gaskets fast to the harpoon, and 
just then the porpoise came swimming along 
directly underneath where I was hove to. I let 
drive at him, and the old harpoon took him 
square in the back. I was in such a hurry to 
strike, I never looked to see if the gasket was all 
clear; and as luck would have it, somehow or 
other, the gasket had taken a turn round my 
starboard leg, and the result of my carelessness 
was, I found myself off the boom, and going 
under water at the rate of about ten knots. I 
reckoned that when the old fellow got the 
length of the gasket run out, he’s have to heave 
to; but he was under such headway the gasket 
snapped like a thread, close up to the boom, and 
away he went, taking Tom Sawyer along with 
apa no notion of being towed in that kind of 
style for any great length of time, especially as 
the varmint headed off in a contrary direction to 
the one which I wished to go; so as soon as I 
could haul in the slack of my ideas a little, I 
managed to draw my sheath knife, and cut my- 
self clear. As I had never been accustomed to 
living under water a great while at a time, I im- 
mediately came to the surface, and as soon as [ 
could clear my eyes, and blow a little of the salt 
water from my mouth, I looked about for the 
ship, and ‘shiver my timbers’ if she wasn’t half 
a mile away, scudding afore a squall. Here was 
a fine go; and what was to be done?’ Thinking 
it somewhat doubtful about my having been seen 
from the ship, as all hands were busy shortening 
sail, and knowing that if I had been seen it 
would be considerable time before they could put 
the ship about and come back to look after me, 
at the rate it was blowing then, and not wishing 
to do anything rash or unadvisedly about the 
matter, I immediately chose a committee of one 
to devise ways and means whereby the said 
Thomas Sawyer could be extricated from the 
perilous position which he then occupied. 

“The conclusion arrived at by the said com- 
mittee, after due deliberation, was, that the ship 
was so far away, and going at such a rate of 
speed, that it would be useless for the said 
Thomas to try to overtake her by swimming, 
and as the distance between the said Thomas 
Sawyer and the island of Juan Fernandez was 
much less than the distance between him and the 
ship, it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that the said Thomas Sawyer be advised 
to strike out for—overtake—and reach, the afore- 
said island by swimming. 

“ Acting agreeably to the wishes of the com- 
mittee, I struck out for the island, and after half 
an hour of rather hard swimming, owing to the 
nasty sea which had been kicked up by the 
squall, I found myself ashore upon the planta- 
tion formerly owned by the honorable Mr. 
Crusoe. Thinking it barely possible that when 
I should be missed on board the ship they would 
come back to look after me, I kept a sharp 
lookout on the beach the remainder of the day, 
but st sundown the ship was hull down to the 
north and east. I then give up all hopes of the 
ship coming back to look after me, so long a 
time had elapsed since we dissolved partnership ; 
so I went a little further inland and looked about 
me for a place to stow myself away for the night. 

“Not liking Crusoe’s plan, that of roosting in 
a tree, 1 ‘hove to,’ upon the ground, directly 
underneath one, and in a little time I was as 
sound asleep, as if I’d been in my own berth on 
board the Ocean Wave. I was always a regular 
clipper on dreams, and on that occasion my 
‘sleeping thoughts ’ sheered about with a perfect 
looseness. I dreamed of all manner of things, 
from a porpoise, to Robinson Crusoe ; till at last 
I fetched up in a bar-room of a sailor’s boarding- 
house in New-Orleans. 

“There I fell in with an old, but not much 
respected shipmate of mine, who immediately 
stepped up to the bar, and asked me to lend a 
hand to splice the mainbrace, but being one of that 





boat, boys and all, high, but not dry on to the 
beach again. We launched again and were 
more successful, and in a few moments we were 
safe on board the ship. A fine breeze soon 
sprung up and we were again bowling mer- 
rily along over the blue Pacific. That night, in 
the dog watch Tom Sawyer accosted me thus : 

“ Well, Ned, did you see anything on old Sel- 
kirk’s plantation worth going ashore for ?”’ 

“TI saw nothing remarkable,” said I; “ but 
were you ever ashore on that island, Tom?” 

“ Ah! that I was,” said he, “ and I came nigh 
losing the number of my mess there, too ?”’ 

“ How was that, Tom?” said one of our men, 
who joined us at that moment; “ tell’ us all 
about it.” 

“ Well, d’ye see,” said Tom, “I was one of the 
crew of the old Ocean Wave, tound from Bos- 
ton to Callao. We had a fine run down the 
South American coast, and doubled the cape with 
stu’nsails set alow and aloft ; but having a good 
many head winds on the Pacific side, we were 
driven somewhat to the west’ard of our trae 
course, and one fine morning we found ourselves 
abreast of this island. Just then our breeze failed 
us, and we lay becalmed, near about the same 
spot where we were this morning, only a little 
further off shore. Oar skipper was a free and 
easy sort of fellow, and it was a prodigious small 
amount of work we done on board, except to 
work the ship; and as we lay becalmed the 
greater part of the day, we had nothing to do but 
loaf about the decks, and stand by to ‘trim’ for 
a breeze, whenever it might come. 

“In the afternoon watch, as I stood looking 
over the rail, I sees a mighty fine porpoise come 
swimming and playing alongside, as much as to 
say, ‘catch me if you can.’ Now Tom Sawyer 
was just the man to take a stump like that; so I 
goes to the bow locker and gets the harpoon—we 
had one on purpose for porpoises—but as I look- 
ed over the rail, after bending a rope into the 
harpoon, and getting all ready for a strike, the 
porpoise was nowhere to be seen. A little time 
after, however, I sees him away for’ard under the 
flying jib-boom. As soon as I could cast the 





kind of animals—a sailor who never 
drinks anything stronger than the stu’nsail-boom- 
tea, and the muddy coifee which is served up in 
American vessels, of course I was obliged to 
refuse his offer, which I did, as I fancied, in the 
politest manner. 

“ He emptied his glass, and the one which had 
been filled for me, then as he turned away, hit 
me a punch in my waist timbers that sent me 
half across the floor. This woke me up, as a 
punch of another kind does most people, only in 
a different sort of way; and instead of a ‘bully 
sailor,’ I found what proved to be an everlasting 
great wild boar, rooting me over, evidently with 
the intention of making a cannibal of himself. 
Now as I’d always had a particular dislike to 
being eaten I resolved not to put up with it on 
that occasion ; and, as somebody said, ‘ thinking 
discretion the better part of valor,’ I jumped 
upon my feet, then leaped up and caught hold of 
one of the lower limbs, and swung myself up in- 
to the tree. 

“ The animal immediately tried all his powers 
of persuasion, in the way of grunts, to induce 
me to come down, but it was of no kind of use, 
for I’d already had a taste of how the varmint 
inserted teeth, and of the two, I liked my berth 
in the tree better than the one upon the ground, 
so I concluded to remain where I was, thinking 
that by time to ‘turn to’ in the morning watch, 
my unwelcome visitor would depart. I took 
off my neckerchief, and passing it through my 
belt, made it fast toa limb of the tree, so that 
there would be no danger of my falling to the 
ground, and ina little time I dropped off to 
sleep again. It was but a little while at a time 
that I could sleep, though, for the animal at the 
foot of the tree kept up such a continued series 
of grunts, longer than from the deck to the mast- 
head of a three thousand ton ship. 

“ Now, shipmates, you can all testify that I 
doesn’t like to be disturbed in my watch below ; 
and on that particular occasion I’d a greater dis- 
like to being disturbed than on ordinary occa- 
sions, for it was the first chance I’d had for all 
night in since leaving port, and I'd calculated on 
doing a very large amount of sleeping ; so you 








will not think strange that long before time to 
turn to in the morning watch, all the evil in me 
was aroused, thereby causing me to say many 
hard words, all of which were intended for the 
animal at the foot of the tree. When it was 
fairly light in the morning, as my visitor had 


and make sail, I set the few brains which I hap- 
pened to have about me to work to devise some 
plan whereby I could get rid of his disagreeable 
presence. 

“ The first plan which entered my head was to 
go to the bow locker, and get a : ood, long, stout 
bit of rope, and make a noose in one end of it, 
then throw it over the limb and stand by fora 
chance to throw it over the varmint’s head, 
whereby I calculated he would soon choke to 
death ; but a serious objection to this otherwise 
feasible plan, was the fact of my not being on 
board the ship, which would prevent my obtain- 
ing the desired rope; therefore it was found 
necessary to try some other plan than that of 
hanging. Various were the remedies proposed, 
but I rejected them all, till at last I hit upon the 
following expedient, which proved highly success- 
ful. Icut a long, straight stick, the small end 
of one of the limbs of the tree, and trimmed off 
all the leaves and twigs, then sharpened one end 
of it as sharp as it possibly could be sharpened 
with an old rusty sheath knife. This made 
quite a respectable harpoon, although I had some 
doubts concerning its durability. When this was 
finished, I worked my way down to the lower 
limb of the tree, where I found I could easily 
réach the ground with my harpoon ; so I seated 
myself astride the limb, with my back against 
the body of the tree, and stood ready for a strike 
if an opportunity should offer. 

“ The desired opportunity soon came, for the 
old ‘porker’ seeing me come lower down the 
tree, had probably concluded that I was about to 
come to the ground; so reared upon his hind legs 
with his fore paws upon the trunk of the tree, 
where he stood waiting to receive me. He was 
somewhat mistaken in his calculations, though, 
for as soon as I could get myself comfortably 
seated on the limb, I lowered my stick down 
within a few inches of his head, and in a moment 
more { struck with ail my might, and the sharp 
end of the stick took him square in the starboard 
eye, completely disabling him in that quarter. 
1 kept my hold of the stick when I struck, wish- 
ing to reserve it for a strike at the other eye. 

“Tt was some time, though, before I could get 
another chance to strike, for the loss of his eye 
made the old varmint tear round like a ship in a 
heavy sea without any rudder, and when at last 
he did get calmed down, he was exceedingly shy 
of my stick, and whenever I made a movement 
with it, would dodge back from the tree. I hit 
upon a plan, though, which was the means of 
drawing the old fellow within the range of my 
stick. I had on one of these blue dungaree 
‘jumpers.’ I took it off and dropped it to the 
ground close to the roots of the tree. «As I ex- 
pected, the old ‘porker’ made a jump for it, 
and immediately proceeded to tear it in pieces. 
He had not concluded the op though, 
when dab went my stick into his other eye. He 
was now totally blind, so I concluded it would 
be a perfectly safe operation for an able bodied 
seaman like myself, to attack him, although I 
must confess, that while he had two good ‘top- 
lights,’ I had no desire of embracing him, as I’d 
a particular dislike to having any flesh torn from 
my bones, even in small quantities ; but now, as 
1 knew I should have no trouble in keeping to 
windward of him, I drew my old sheath knife and 
jumped down from the tree and acted on the 
offensive. We ‘vere very soon engaged in a 
most inelegant little rough and tumble, from 
which, though, I conclude that I came off victo- 
rious, from the fact that a little later in the day 
I might have been seen—provided there had 
been any one there to have seen—roasting a gen- 
erous slice of my adversary over a fire which I 
kindled by means of a few matches that I for- 
tunately had ina little water-tight box, which 
prevented them from being spoiled during my 
voyage from ship to shore. After making a 
hearty meal from the wild pork, which although 
very tough was very palatable to a hungry sea- 
man, as I then was, I took my sheath knife and 
cut my name in the bark of the tree which { had 
stayed in, and which had been the scene of my 
rather laughable adventure ; and perhaps in your 
cruise ashore this morning, some of you boys 
might have found the same tree; if so, you will 
believe, for once, that Tom Sawyer has told you 
a true yarn. 

“ To make a longstory short, they soon missed 
me on board ship, stood back to find me, made 
out my signal on the shore, sent a boat and took 
me on board, and a jolly time I had in telling 
my story.” 








BREEDING FISH. 

We understand a gentleman by the name of 
Upham Treat, formerly of Franktort, bas been 
busily engaged since early in the spring to the 
present time in buying up alewives, shud, bass 
and salmon, and depositing them in Shattuck’s 
Lake, and one or two others adjacent to 
it, to spawn. He has secured the right of way 
trom the lakes to the sea, and has cleared out the 
streams so that his fish can pass without interrup- 
tion between the lakes and the sea. He does not 
expect any returns from his speculation for three 
years, when, if they multiply and do well, he 
will reap a rich harvest every year thereafter. 
Mr. T. has expended upwards of two thousand 
dollars in this operation, and it is to be hoped 
will realize his most sanguine expectations, for it 
must be a great benefit vo this region. Ihe pro- 
ject has been wied in France successfully, and 
we see no reason why it should not succeed 
equally as well in this country.—Calais Advertiser. 





POLITENESS MEETS WITH ITS REWARD. 


“Sir, sir! you have dropped your paper!” 
cried a young man the other morning to # person 


passing. d . 

“ Sir, I’m very much obliged to you,” said the 
other, turning round and picking up a large bun- 
dle. “Excuse me,” conunued he, “ but have I 
not the honor of addressing Mr. P. ?” 

“ That is my name,” said the young man, with 


some \. 

“ Ay, I thought so, I am very lucky in meeting 
you. 1 am an officer of the tribunal of commerce, 
and am ordered to arrest you on a bill of exchange 
for one thousand five hundred francs. The paper 
which you were so kind as to tell me I dropped, 
was the summons against you —rench Paper. 


1 
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ANTS IN NEW GRANADA, 
Here I saw a great curiosity. It was a long 
em roa of ants, at one with a bit of green 
eaf in his mouth. understate the matter. 


| There ran through the grass a well-beaten road, 


like a sheep-path, six inches wide—a very Cum- 


| berland road for ants. It was thronged with 





‘ : . A | busy travell wi were hastent 
showed no signs of an intention to weigh anchor | may travellers, all of whom were hastening trom 


home, or returning with about half an inch square 
sheared out of a leaf. I followed on to see their 
nest. It was curious to see their broad highwa: 
assing under logs, stones and brush heaps. 
ollowed it for a Jong distance into the woods, 
and then gave up in despair. These ants are 
called arrieros—the same word that means mu- 
leteer. They are a terrible pest. It is thought 
that ant-eating animals generally reject this spe- 
cies, on account of four strong, sharp projections 
on the body. They can carry a grain of maize, 
and I am sure that to load a whole colony would 
demand many bushels. Woe to the orange tree 
that they have determined to shear of leaves! 
The best, if not the only defence, is to make the 
trunk inaccessible to them by water. Some even 
manage to surround their house with a stream of 
water, and others are driven to despair by domi- 
ciliary visits, clearly in violation of the constitu- 
tiou of 1843, but which neither parchment nor 
architecture have strength to resist. I was once 
sitting in the evening in a house near Tuina, and 
fancied I saw something whitish moving on the 
floor. I examined, and found a broad +tream of 
rice flowing from a large jar under a bec; each 
in was in the jaws of an arriero. The only 
_ for the rice was to hang it up in what the 
sailors call a true-lover’s knot by a hair rope. 
In the end the jar fell and broke, and the enemy 
bore off the contents. I saw where the ants’ 
highway crossed a human footpath. Of course, 
many of them must be crushed under the feet of 
the lords of creation. ‘There their loads were 
left, for no ant picks up the load of another. I 
found that if the antenne of one of these ants 
were removed, he no tonger had the power of 
finding his way. Whether it is by smell, or by 
some analogous sense, I know not, but is not by 
sight. 1 ettaced their path with a little chocolate 
oil; on each side gathered a crowd at a loss to 
find their way, although their antenna could near- 
ly meet. At length some formic Columbus set the 
example, others followed, and the way was re- 
established.—Holton’s New Granada. 


, 
Sester’s Pienic. 
Misplaced Affection.—Loving Wife—Here, James, see 
what a good wifey I've been in your absence. Whilst 
you've been away, amusing yourself, I've cleaned all 
your pipes. Look, sir, I'll be bound you woukin’t know 
this meerchaum again’ It looks nice and clean now, 
doesn't portent ee can't tell, dear, what a deal of 
time it took me to e all the nasty color and dirt off. 
I assure you I had to scrape it ever so thick with an oys- 
ter knife! : 
(Poor James looks pies Ae een eng and gazing with 
eyes of abject despair on his favorite meerchaum that had 
taken him five years’ hard smoking to *- culotter,” turns 
upon his heel and wipes away a tear’) 


Uncle Isaac was a great stickler for grammar. He al- 
ways stuck to it that the adjective 
degree of comparison ; ‘* For,” said 
good enough.” One day, brother Jake was reading aloud 
the adventures of an unlucky aud not remarkably bright 
youth. When he came to the sentence, ** Long ere Joe 
returned,” Uncle Ike suddenly interrupted him, for the 
seventeenth time: ** Tut, boy! that’s very bad grammar 
—read correctly —/ong-ear'd— there is no such compound 
adjective as long-ear.”” 
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‘My lord,” wrote a game-keeper to his employer, to 
whom he was sending a hamper of game, “I send you 
three—” 

He stopped, and addressing a rustic friend, ‘Tell me, 
old fellow—how many 6's in rabbit?” 

“ Ah, that depends—how many are you sending?" 

** Three.’* 

“* It's three b's then—one for each rabbit.” 

The game-keeper continued: ** My lord, I have the 
honor to send you three rabbdits."’ 

Upon a performance of Douglas Jerrold’s play of Black 
Eyed Susan, the actor who piayed the tof Wiliam 
was rather deficient in musical powers. 
verse: 

** All in the Downs the fleet was moored, etc.,”’ 
to another tune; when, a kind, weak-hearted woman in 
the boxes, dissolved in tears at the actor's sorrows, sob- 
ae ** Poor fellow, he’s so cut up he’s forgot the 

r! 


he sang the 


Lessing, the celebrated German poet, was remarkable 
for a frequent absence of mind. Having missed money 
at different times, without being abie to discover who 
took it, he determined to put the honesty of his servant 
to the test, and left a handful of gold on the table. 

* Of course you counted it,” said one of his friends. 

** Counted it!” said Lessing, rather embarrassed ; ‘‘ no, 
1 forgot that.” 


** Have you heard of the row the oystermen at Prince's 
Bay are kicking up about the location of the quarantine 
at Seguine’s Point?’’ 

‘1 have, sir, and think their conduct in the premises 





Floral Department. 


{Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 





‘The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns; 
The lowering eye, the petulance, the frown, 
And sullen sadness, that o’ershade, distort, 
And mar the face of beauty, when no cause 
¥or such immeasurable woe appears ; 
These Flora banishes, and gives the fair, 
Sweet smile and bloom, less transient than her own.” 


Plants in Masses. 

The general requisites for plants adapted for growing, 
are, dwarf, compact habit and foliage; decided colors, 
that will bear rain and a bright sun without fading; and 
a habit of producing a succession of bloom from eurly in 
the summer to late in the fall. The best kinds of flower- 
garden plants for this purpose, or for planting entire 
beds, are verbenas—scarlet, crimson, purple and violet, 
lilac and lavender, rose and pink, and white; calceolarias 
—yellow, orange. bronze, brown, yellow, and crimson; 
petunias—purple, rose, white, striped and variegated ; 
geraniums, dahlias, heliotropes, lobelias, salvias, phloxes, 
pansies, nasturtiums, and also, a great number of an- 
nuals. 





Characteristic of Bulbs. 

What is, ia common language, termed a bulbous root, 
is by Linnseus designated the hybernacle or winter lodge 
of a young plant. The'bulbs in every respect resemble 
buds, except in being produced underground, and include 
the leaves and flowers in miniature, which are to be ex- 
panded in the ensuing spring. By cautiously cutting, in 
the early spring, through the concentric coats ofa tulip- 
root longitudinally from the top to the base, and taking 
them off successively, the whole flower of the next sum- 
mer’s tulip is beautifully seen by the naked eye, with its 
petals, pistils, and stamen. 





Everlasting Flowers. 

With a little forethought and interest in decoration 
during winter, quite a deal can be done, without the aid 
of a green-house, or anything but the flowers which grow 
in the garden during the summer time. A few names of 
such flowers as will not fade when dried may prove ac- 
ceptable. We have the Eternal flower, which has yellow, 
white and pink flowers; Globe Amaranthus, Bachelor's 
Buttons; Xeranthemum, purple and white; Riodanthe 
Manglesii, rose-colored flowers. To these should be added, 
though not strictly flowers—Honesty, for its silvery seed 
vessels; Feather grass and Quaking grass. 


Annual Flowers. 

Many of the flowers termed “annuals,” are of great 
beauty and rich fragrance, being among the choicest at- 
tractions of the green-house and garden at all seasons of 
the year, and in the latter they make a gay show, even 
during the hottest summer months. Some may be grown 
in clumps, some in beds, against walls and frames, while 
others require to stand alone to display their fuu beauty. 
The Chinese pink, ten week stock, wall flower, and can- 
dytuft may be taken up in the fall in pots, and will keep 
in flower nearly the whole winter. 


Shade for Plants. 

Shade is necessary for all plants in their infancy, also 
when they are diseaxed, or when they have suffered vio- 
lence by removal. Seeds germi best in ob ity, and 
young plants thrive better when shaded for a few days 
after they are up. The clouds often furnish such shade, 
but art may use means to give it to them. Seeds thatare 
necessary to be sown on the surface, or with a little earth 
over them, also grow best if shaded for a time. 








Bignonia Radicans. 

This is a magnificent climbing plant, commonly known 
as Scarlet Trumpet Flower. The flowers are large. trum- 
pet-shaped, of a deep orange scarlet, very beautiful, and 
produced from July to October. They are produced in 
clusters; handsome in bud, as well as when fully ex- 
panded, which when contrasted with the elegant, glassy, 
pinnate foliage, presents a splendid sight when trained 
to a pillar or trellis. 





Cineraria—Cape Aster. 

This plant flowers easily, and is of easy growth and habit. 
It will flower from January to May. Kaising from seed 
may be done any time this month with success, or even 
later, but as a matter of courte, at the expense of the 
plant. Sandy loam together with leaf mould is the soil 
most suited to the plant. The plant does best when near 
the glass in a house with plenty of light. 





Lychnis Chalcedonia. 

This is common in most gardens, under the name of 
London Pride. It is an esteemed border flower, of easy 
cultivation. The flowers are a brilliant scarlet, which 
makes it more valuable, as comparatively few flowers of 
that color are found among hardy herbaceous plants. 
Lythrum. 

From the Greek, meaning black hood; in allusion to 
the color of its flowers, which are of a very deep purple. 
Grows two or three feet high and flowers in profusion 
July and August; leaves opposite, cordate, late ; 


‘**pon't say unreasonable, say a(h)ell-fish; for don’t 
you ree they are afraid the bivalves will catch some con- 
tagious disease, and be confined to their beds thereby?” 


Two old friends met, not long since, after a separation 
of thirty-five years. 

“* Well, Lom,”’ says one, ‘* how has the world gone with 
you, old boy? Married yet?” 

** Yes; aud I’ve a family you can’t match—seven boys 
and one girl.” 
» “J can match it exactly,’ was the reply, “‘ for I have 
seven girls aud one boy.”’ 


een een 


The following editorial is decidedly clever and cool: 
“The editor has gone up the river for a few days. All 
good articles, facetious remarks, puns, and typographical 
errors may be attributed to his absence. in order to 
give variety and vigor to the paper, he will frequently 
leave it for a week or so.’’ It is to be hoped that the 
readers of this journal will learn to appreciate his en- 


SAAAR AAA SAS SS VAAN AAS 


“You see, grandmother, we perforate an aperture in 
the apex, aud a corresponding aperture in the base, and, 
by applying the egg to the lips, and forcibly inbaling the 
breath, the sheil is entirely discharged of its contents.” 

~ #leas my soul,’’ cried the old lady, ‘' what wonderful 
improvements they do make! Now, in my young days, 
they just made a hole in both ends and sucked ” 


wees eee 


Bonaparte once at a party placed himself directly be- 
fore a witty and beautiful lady, and said very abruptly : 
“Mi , 1 don’t like that women should meddie with 


my ities.”” 
A, es are very right, general,” she —_* “but ina 
country where women are beheaded, it is natural that 
they should desire to know the reason.”’ 


SARA ARAN A AAR nnnns 


When you say, in a phrase which is now Americanized, 
such und such a man is a ** brick,”’ do you think or do 
you know the origin of it? It is this: an Eastern prince 
on being asked, ** Where are the fortifications of your 
city?” replied, pointing to his soldiers, ** Every man you 
see is a brick.’ 


NNN eee 


A poor, emaciated Irishman, having called a physician 
in a forlorn hope, the latter spread a huge mustard plas- 
ter aud clapped it on the poor fellow’s breast. Pat, with 
tearful eye. looking down upon it, said: 

** Docther, docther, dear, it strikes me that it’s a dale 
of mustard for so little mate !”” 








‘* Charley,” eaid a father to his son, while they were 
working at a saw-mill, *‘ what possesses you to associate 
with such girls as youdo? When I was of your age I 
could go with the first cut.” 

“The first cut,” said the son. as he assisted the old 
man in rolling over a log, ‘is always a slab.” 


RANA RASA AAA anna. 


Au editor and his wife were walking out in the t 
moonlight one evening. The wife said: ‘‘ Notice that 
moon, how t, and calm, and iful!’ 

“Couldn’t think of noticing it,’’ replied the editor. 
“ for anything less than the usual rates—a dollar and 
fifty cents for twelve lines.” 


NNN eee eee 


‘* What medal is that?’’ was the question put to 
French soldier, pointing to the Victoria medal on his 


arm. 
15 bea it a salvage medal!” replied the Frenchman. 
“ Because we got it for saving the English army.” 


No wonder the fair sex disliked Dr. Johnson, when he 
said: ** People flock to hear a woman preach, not because 
she preaches well, but because she preaches anyhow; 
just as they go to see a dog walk on his hind legs, though 
he does not walk on them near so well as a man.”” 


“Father,” said a roguish boy, ‘‘I hope you wont buy 
any more gunpowder tea for mother.” 

“ Why uot!’ 

** Because every time she drinks it, she blows us up.”’ 

“* Go to bed, sir, immediately.” 


There was Mrs. F., 


Bo very , 
She might have worn a percussion cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing it snap! 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 

DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly peper, 
after eleven paar eben 9. ped coy sey and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household ” from Maine to Califor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 


country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be a weekly visitor to every home, 


sixteen of editorial experience in Boston. 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
ime. 





flowers in spikes. 5 


Maryland Cassia. 

A hardy indigenous perennial, four feet high, with yel- 
low flowers, from August to September. Some species 
are sensitive, and close their leaves in wet weather, or at 





approach of night. 
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[continoxp.] 
CHAPTER XIL. 
THE PLOT THICKENS.—THE RANGER AND NINA. 
Ir was night, and D’Orbico and Corvino were 
again together in the same apartment which had 
been the scene of their former converse. 
“ Corvino !” 
“ Well,” growled the count’s auxiliary, 
“Is that last paper finished ?” 
et id 
“ Give it me.” 
Corvino handed the count @ paper covered 
with marks and numbers and various kinds of 
handwriting. 
“ This will finish the affair,” exclaimed D'Or- 
bico, in a tone of satisfaction, after he had 
glanced over the work. “ ‘This will finish it com- 
pletely. Yes, here are all the points of our posi- 
tion—the three howitzers, the two redoubts, the 
villa Spada. Yes, yes ; and you will, of course, 
put this in the right place ?” 
“ Yes, in the escritoire.”’ 
“Right; now give me the original, for I wish 
to take it to my friend some time this week.” in spite «' 
Corvino handed the count another paper. sensitive : 
“ Hark !”” said the count. whisper, 
Corvino listened, * Corvii 
“T thought I heard a noise,” said the count. upon the | 
“Tt was nothing. You are always fancying | palace is | 
noises and starting at shadows.” Corvin 
“Did you see the countess when you went to | his bronz: 
the Castle of San Angelo 1” hue for » 
“Yes, and I gave her your note.” smiled g: 
“ Well; and was she pleased at my friendly | confusion 
advice to confess her guilt and throw herself on “ Kaw, 
the mercy of her judges ?” else. Bu 
“No ; she received your advice and your mes- | I must be 
senger with equal contempt.” “ Trae 
“What! was she not touched by my assurance | time sinc« 
that I would see that her life was spared 1” He ha: 
“No,” said Corvino, “she only curled her | written th 
proud lip, while the color mounted to her face.” “ Have 
“Did you venture to say anything ?”” the third | 
“Tasked her if she had any answer to send “ From 
back, and she bade me tell you that it was un- | asked Co 
necessary to insult her, after causing her misfur “ Fron 
tune.” nor act uj. 
“Ha! causing her misfortune 1” “Tt ia 
“Those were her very words,” replied the “Yeu. 
satellite. " Wel! 
“Why,” stammered D’Orbico, “she seems | nication. 
actually to suspect me.” “ Burn 
“ Rather.” e smile ; “+ 
“I do not wish to think so yet,” said the count. “I sho: 
“T have certainly given her no cause to suspect | in my po 
ill-will—taken no false step—.” ” There 
“ Whether you have or not, she certainly hates “ Ther: 
you with her whole heart!” “ Bee » 
“That is strange—that is contrary to my | as proofs 
desire.” “ Well 
“ You cannot help it,” said Corvino, “ you may | There is 
rest assured, my lord. She hates, scorns, and “Wh 
despises you.”’ ness of } 
“ You need not dwell upon the words so, as if | “A dan 
you relished the unwelcome information. Per- And, refo 
haps, however, ‘tis as well. If she manifests | on his ck 
those feelings at her trial towards me, her kins- perplexe: 
man, her conduct will contrast favorably with 
mine, and the world will deem her as devoid of 
generosity as of loyalty to the republic. Bat 
are we prepared, Corvino’ Remember the ex 
amination takes place to-morrow.” Dino: 
“T have all the papers bere which I have inter- | combs, r 
cepted, you know.” excellent 
“ Ay,” said D’Orbico, with deep meaning. haled thr 
“ They are the real ones, too.” chased at 
“Yes, because they are copies of our own | love and 
communications.” efened 
“ What will you do if they sentence her to | form of » 
death 1” near him 
“ They will not do that.” the string 
“ Perhaps.” 
Well then, I have influence enough to save “A pe 
her life, and thus earn her gratitude.” whiffe 
“ The American must die, though 1” gels I ev- 
“ He mast.” f dream, bu 
* He must be charged as the agent—the beirer | mentals at . 
of communications between the two camps.” “Did 
“Yes; Allston must be ruined without fail.” omile, aa 
"I suppose you will have Allston arrested to- | diamonds 
morrow,” said Corvino. “lowe 
“I think so,” replied D’Orbico. Nina,” & 
A slight notwe proceeding from a corner of the “ haa 
room startied the two confederates, whose guilt, “ Alon 
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